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NOTES. 


ie is almost impossible to obtain trustworthy infor- 

mation as regards either the Concert of the Powers 
or the present condition of things in Greece or in 
Crete. The Vienna Correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” 
tells us this (Friday) morning that ‘‘all the Powers 
without exception have given their consent” to the 
blockade of the Gulf of Athens, and that it now lies 
with the Admirals to determine when the blockade 
is to begin. On the other hand, we are told that 
‘* Austria-Hungary is scarcely inclined to increase her 
contribution to the land forces” already despatched 
to Crete, and every one knows that ‘‘as yet German 
has not lent any military contingent at all.” All suc 
signs that the federation of the Great Powers is not 
perfect are recorded by the Radical Press with chort- 
lings of content. And yet the federation of the Powers 
is the nearest approach to a Supreme Court of Arbitra- 
tion that has yet been devised by man. The professed 
lovers of peace hate peace that will not bring diminution 
of territory to the Turk, and the selfish desire of the 
Greeks for aggrandizement may foil the best intentions 
of the five Great European Powers. The millennium 
seems to be a long way off still. 


Yet the situation in Greece seems to be improving. 
The Crown Prince has left Athens, and reached the 
frontier and assumed command of the troops, and still 
Greece has not declared war nor have hostilities broken 
out. The true inwardness of the matter is that the Turks 
have 150,000 men on the frontier, and that, as the 
** Daily Chronicle” admits, the Greeks are not anxious 
to begin a desperate struggle against a superior force. 
As we have maintained from the beginning, the Greeks 
are merely bluffing. It must be admitted, too, that 
the King is as great an adept at the game as 
any Greek of them all. He is conscious of his own 
unpopularity with his subjects, and therefore he breathes 
threats and defiance and assumes heroic attitudes. 
But the Crown Prince is popular because he was born 
in Greece, and accordingly the King sends him to the 
frontier, where his influence will be sufficient to restrain 
any hot-head who may have more courage than sense. 
Precisely the same game of bluster and bluff was played 
. by the Greeks in 1886, and it will be abandoned now as 
it was then as soon as its futility becomes ludicrously 


apparent. 


In Crete, however, matters seem to be going from 
bad to worse. The Admirals have asked for more 
troops, and if the Turkish forces are withdrawn from 
the island in obedience to their demand, they will pro- 
bably need more troops than the Powers will be willing 
or indeed able to send. Every one remembers how 


Count Andrassy declared that a regiment and a band 
would be sufficient for the peaceful occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and how the regiment and band 
became an army corps, and the army corps swelled 
into an army before peace was established in the 
two little provinces. And the Cretan mountaineers are 
as brave as any people, and their island is even more 
inaccessible than the Herzegovina. One thing is cer- 
tain; they will never be conquered by the Admirals, 
and therefore these gentlemen must seek for some com- 
promise. On the other hand, if the Admirals force both 
the Greek and Turkish troops to leave the island, peace 
will be quickly re-established, as it was in Samos in 
1834. Those who contend that Mahommedans and 
Christians cannot live together forget Cyprus, where 
the proportion of Mahommedans to Christians is much 
the same as in Crete—about one-fifth. , 


On Saturday last a farewell dinner was given to Sir 
Alfred Milner in the Café Monico. Mr. Asquith took 
the chair, and the room was filled with a company which 
included nearly all the most distinguished members of 
the House of Commons. Sir Alfred Milner may well 
be proud of the fact that the leaders of the Liberal party 
united with the leaders of the Conservative party to do 
him honour. Mr. Asquith made an excellent speech, 
and Sir Alfred Milner in his reply was singularly 
happy. He spoke about himself with a modest dignity 
that won the hearts of his hearers: ‘‘No man 
is to be pitied, whatever happens, who in the best 
years of his life is not only permitted, but is actually 
called upon, to engage in work into which he can throw 
himself with his whole heart and with a single mind.” 
And his solitary reference to the policy he intends to 
follow was no less happy : ‘‘ What we can do, and what 
we ought to do, is to maintain justly the ties which exist, 
to use every opportunity which naturally offers itself of 
developing new ones, to do our best to remove mis- 
understandings and mistrust when they unfortunately 
exist, and to trust to time and the absolute reasonable- 
ness of our ideal to attain to its ultimate complete 
triumph.” Wiser words it would have been impossible 
to use. 


But of course Mr. Chamberlain was not content to 
leave this high matter to be perfectly handled by the 
guest of the evening. He had only to propose the 
health of the Chairman, but he used the occasion to 
make a political speech of the most wretched taste and 
temper. He talked of the situation as one ‘not 
free from anxiety or even from danger”; he bullied 
the Government of the Transvaal about its duty, 


We 


and in fact played the ‘‘bounder” to such an extent y 


that every one wished he had been trained at Oxford 
instead of in Birmingham. When he pulled himself up 
with the confession that ‘‘he had wandered from the 
toast,” and began to praise Mr. Asquith, a general sigh 
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’ of relief was audible. Surely Mr. Chamberlain knows 


that to talk about war is to provoke it, and to talk 
about danger is dangerous. 


Rumour has it that Mr. Chamberlain is encouraged 
in his attitude towards the Boers by his military advisers. 
Lord Wolseley, it seems, thinks that 30,000 troops 
- would suffice to overrun the Transvaal and bring the 
Boer Government to submission. Sir Evelyn Wood, 
we are told, advised the Home Government after 
Majuba that he held the Boer forces inhis hand. So aman 
holds in his handa hornet. Such a war would be criminal 
folly. We have everything to lose by it and nothing to 
' gain. But it should also be understood that the war 
would be a much more serious business than most 
people imagine. Mr. Selous took occasion the other 
day to remind us that the Boers are the best irregular 
' force in the world. The Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State alone could put 35,000 men into the field, 
better armed and equipped than they ever have been 
before; and these men would know and use every 
advantage of the ground. It would cost us one 
hundred millions sterling and a desperate. and pro- 
longed struggle to conquer the Boer Republics ; and if 
the Cape Dutch threw in their lot with their kinsfolk 
—and good judges say they would—our task would be 
impossible. . 


We do not mean that England could not beat down 
even a United South Africa, but that she would not. 
We often hear the surrender after Majuba ascribed to 
Mr. Gladstone; but Mr. Gladstone only voiced the 
sentiment of a large minority of Englishmen on that 
occasion. In this sense Mr. Gladstone will always be 
with us. There are no conditions conceivable under 
which Great Britain would pursue a war of ex- 
- termination towards the Dutch population of South 
Africa. And a war practically of extermination 
- it would have to be in order to be successful. 
' By talking of ‘‘ danger” Mr. Chamberlain is simply 
exciting the Boers against us, and at the same time he 
is depriving us of any moral justification for the use of 
force. Fortunately there are many wiser and calmer 
heads than his both in England and in South Africa. 
After all, he is only busily engaged in destroying his own 
reputation. 


Monday’s debate on the financial relations between 
England and Ireland was good all round, but brought 
out no special points of interest. Not one speech 
rose above the commonplace, and the attitude of 
the Government was somewhat weak-kneed. The 
Government had no reason to flinch before the 
assault. Mr. Blake, who led the attack, is a high- 
stepping hearse-horse, a fluid and fluent speaker, 
and his speech had no effect upon the House. The 
Commons are more amenable to gentle persuasion than 
to the methods Mr. Blake learnt in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. Yet when Mr. Goschen replied he wobbled most 
lamentably. Sir Michael Hicks Beach showed to better 
advantage, and stuck to his guns. 


The debate lacked fire on Tuesday in much the same 
way. Sir Edward Clarke made a telling speech of a 
sort against the Government, but he was far too dis- 
agreeable to make much impression, and the House did 
not listen to him with pleasure. No one quite knows 
why he opposed the Front Bench, but there is an 
impression abroad that it is because he does not sit 
upon it. It is rumoured that he would willingly 
have been one of the law officers of the Crown, and that 
as the Government would not take him on his own terms 
he has been angry ever since. The surprise of the 
sitting was the tameness of Colonel Saunderson, who is 
most effective when he is most the fire-eater. Like the 
Government he was in a compromising mood, and instead 
of hitting out he was meek and conciliatory. 


The truth is that the Irish members have squabbled 
away the best chance their country has had this 
century. A little tact and a little give and take would 
-have enabled them to present an absolutely united 
front to Parliament, backed with such a weight of 
English public opinion that no Government could have 
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ignored their claim. Unionists like Mr. Horace 
Plunkett and Colonel Saunderson went a long way 
to meet their Nationalist colleagues, and many of these 
showed the best possible disposition; but Mr. John 
Dillon was determined to have no rapprochement, and 
we hope he is pleased at his success. Instead of 
detaching a hundred Unionists, as at one time was ex- 
pected, Mr. Blake only secured the support of three, 
while over a hundred Liberals either walked out of the 
House or voted with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the most damaging and effective speech in opposi- 
tion was made by a Yorkshire Radical, Mr. Whittaker. 
There was no cohesion, no community of plan among 
the Irish members, and when Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
challenged Mr. Blake to suggest a practical remedy for 
his grievance, the ‘‘ex-Canadian statesman” sat open- 
mouthed and answered never a word. Mr. Morley, the 
only Front Bench man who could be got to support the 
Irish members, delivered what was probably the feeblest 
speech ever made by that very unequal orator, and 
when he sat down even the Irish members could hardly 
be got to cheer. 


The net result of this series of blunders in tactics, and 
of the failure of the Irishmen to suggest any acceptable 
remedy, is that what we have half a dozen times proved 
to be a very real and serious Irish grievance is indefi- 
nitely shelved. The English and Scotch Radicals have 
unmistakably made up their minds that, as presented by 
Mr. Blake, it can only come up for settlement as a 
corollary of Home Rule, and as Home Rule is already 
‘* submerged ” for a generation or so, the outlook from 
that side of the House is not bright. We still hope 
that the Unionists will learn the wisdom to make large 
financial concessions a part of their local government 
scheme when it comes forward ; but if Mr. Dillon pur- 
sues the same ‘‘all or nothing” tactics, then he will 
probably succeed in wrecking local government, as he 
has wrecked many other promising causes. But per- 
haps there will be a change by that time. When 
shortly after the Pigott fiasco a newspaper case was 
before the late Lord Chief Justice the name of the 
solicitor to one of the parties was mentioned. ‘‘ Mr. 
So-and-So, solicitor to the ‘Times,’ m’lud,” explained 
counsel. ‘‘Is he sé solicitor to the ‘Times’?” 
queried Lord Coleridge in his sweetest and most silvery 
tone. Let us hope it will not be necessary a year hence 
to make a similar inquiry as to the leadership of the 
Irish party. 


It was not very wise, perhaps, of the Irishmen to 
move the adjournment of the House on Wednesday 
night to call attention to the fact that the Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs is trying to recover his 
health in Beaulieu while his colleagues are left to settle 
the Cretan business. The fact is that Lord Salisbury 
does, and has always done, his business himself, 
and not through officials ; and at the present moment, 
while the mere routine work of the Foreign Office 
goes on as usual, he is probably dictating telegrams 
in cipher to his daughters, who would certainly 
prefer to go out and enjoy the delights of the most 
lovely spot in the South of France. His absence there- 
fore makes little difference ; and since Mr. MacNeill 
knew that perfectly well, his motion looked like a device 
to waste the time of the House. When Lord Salisbury 
and Disraeli went to the Berlin Conference the Home 
Secretary acted; but when Lord Salisbury was at 
Dieppe in 1877-8 the work was nominally done by a 
Committee. Asa matter of fact it was left in the hands 
of Lord Cairns, the Earl of Derby not being permitted to 
meddle. If Lord Salisbury were unable to dictate 
cipher telegrams at the present time a committee might 
possibly be the best plan ; at any rate it would be better 
than Mr. Under-Secretary Curzon. 


Although the Government are allowing another year to 
slip past without passing the Military Manceuvres Bill, 
Lord Roberts hopes to be able to make a beginning in 
Ireland this autumn of showing for the first time in 
these islands what real manceuvres are like, although 
he does not hope to rival those camps of exercise which 
he organized in India when the opposing forces began 
to manceuvre at over one hundred miles apart from one 
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another. Thorough inquiries are being made through 
King’s County and Kildare as to billeting and camping 
accommodation, forage, &c., and the inhabitants, who 
dearly love ‘‘the sojers,” are in huge delight at the 
prospect of plenty of ‘‘stir” and good prices for their 
produce. At present it is proposed to put in the field a 
big force of infantry, at least three regiments of 
cavalry, and six batteries of artillery, with of course a 
complete service of transport, engineers, medical staff, 
and so forth. General Coombe, commanding at the 
Curragh, and Lord Frankfort de Montmorency, com- 
manding at Dublin, will probably have control of the 


opposing forces. 


This is a rather unsatisfactory affair about the money 
which the late Emperor of Russia left in the Bank of 
England. Nearly every potentate on the globe, if 
he has any money at all, keeps some of it in 
England, but hitherto duty has always been paid 
on it in case of the death of the owner. It seems 
however that none has been paid on the late Tsar's ; 
and the whole matter would have remained a secret 
had not Mr. Bowles accidentally made a little dis- 
covery. Now there will probably be a disagreeable 
squabble, for it is suspected that the money was left to 
the Princess of Wales, and that the omission to pay 
winked at by those who should not have 
winked. 


Arton is the centre of interest in Paris again for the 
moment, and his note-books are as terrible to deputies 
as those of the recording angel to ordinary sinners. On 
Monday the tribune of the Chamber overflowed with 
passionate protestations of honour and innocence from 
various gentlemen whose names have been found in- 
scribed upon his tablets, and the spectre of Panama no 
doubt disturbs the nightly repose of many other 
deputies. Artonism is the name which has been given 
to the nervous disease which has found so many 
victims in the Chamber. The difficulty is that there 
is no confirmation of Arton’s accusations, and in its 
absence the law Courts will not ask for the suspension 
of the Parliamentary immunity from prosecution of the 
deputies he accuses. No man certainly has ever had a 
finer opportunity of gratifying private malice than the 
gentleman who was for a time our guest in the genteel 
quarter of Clapham. Panama is a tar brush of very 
facile application, and whether a deputy really had a 
share in the famous distribution of bribes or not, his 
name has only to pass Arton’s lips for his reputation to 
be sadly besmirched. 


The correspondents are so busy keeping up the 
Eastern scare that hardly a word has been published 
about the very real domestic crisis in Germany. The 
Emperor’s beloved naval scheme has been rejected 
almost contemptuously by the Reichstag, but the War 
Lord has not dropped it, and the constructors are 
going on with the ships, nominally at their own risk 
and cost, but really ‘‘by higher direction.” This 
means, sooner or later, a renewal of the ‘‘ Conflictzeit ” 
of 1863-66, in which Prince Bismarck, whose scheme 
of army organization was rejected by the Landtag, 
carried out his plans on the lines of his famous phrase : 
“*This is not a matter of parliamentary majorities but 
of blood and iron.” But Prince Hohenlohe at seventy- 
eight is not a Bismarck, and he wishes to be relieved of 
his post before the storm bursts. South Germany, 
which wants no ships, is aghast at the prospect, and it 
is now understood that the Prince has so far yielded 
to the strong pressure from Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
as to consent to hold office for another year. He is, 
indeed, the only man who can control the Emperor 
when his sabre-rattling fits are on. The Secretary to 
the Navy has already resigned, and the other Ministers 
are mere clerks, so that when the Imperial Chancellor 
goes the Emperor will be almost as complete an auto- 
rat as his cousin of Russia. The organs which repre- 
sent the views of Prince Hohenlohe make no secret of 
the fact that his position is disagreeable to him, and 
that he regards the internal situation of the Empire in 
the gravest light. 


So the American Tariff Bill has passed. They get 
through their legislative business pretty sharply on the 
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other side of the Atlantic ; it was only the other day 
that Mr. McKinley entered the White House, and his 
High Protection project is already law. It came into 
operation with much appropriateness on 1 April. Poor 
Bradford! with pathetic eagerness she has been shipping 
out her goods to the United States all through the last 
month, the quantity being more than double the normal. 
But for the future? Meanwhile the French Legislature 
is hurrying along with its Bill for increasing the Sugar 
Bounties to correspond with the German Sugar Bounty 
Law of last year. But of course all this is good for 
England. At least Lord Farrer says so. 


The serious illness of Sir William Flower, F.R.S., 
K.C.B., &c., is causing great regret at the British 
Museum of Natural History. Sir William Flower 
served as a surgeon in the Crimean War, and! in 1861 
was appointed Conservator of the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. In that post he became so accom-, 
plished a museum curator that he was the natural suc- 
cessor to Sir Richard Owen at the British Museum. At 
that institution he had a difficult task : there was a vast 
accumulation of material, and a staff little disposed to 
accept guidance from a new chief. But Sir William 
Flower managed to control his nominal subordinates 
and to bring into operation many most important 
changes. There are two sides to a great museum: the 
public, upon whom the cost ultimately falls, not un- 
naturally expect some definite return, and the collections 
themselves are expected to serve as materials for the 
advancement of knowledge. Under the existing régime. 
both sides of the institution have been developed. Every 
year some new typical collection intelligible to the 
public has been arranged in one of the larger halls, 
while there has been a continual output of exact 
scientific knowledge. Last year, when, according to 
the Civil Service rules, Sir William Flower might have 
been expected to retire, there was no little alarm among 
those interested in Natural History. His period of 
service happily was prolonged, and he has the best 
wishes of every scientific man. The post must be held 
by a man not only of first-rate scientific ability, but by 
one with a special knowledge of the requirements of 
modern museums, and, above all, with experience and 
knowledge of the world. 


The vacancy at St. Paul’s will not be filled up. Dr. 
Simpson was one of the minor canons appointed on the 
old system, according to which the College consisted of 
twelve members. Recent legislation reduces this number 
to six by the process of filling up every alternate vacancy 
in the ranks of the older minor canons. There are now 
four who were elected on the new plan, and three who 
represent the old régime, by which the College practi- 
cally appointed its own members, although as a form 
two names were sent up to the Dean and Chapter for 
their choice. There is a legend that in order to secure 
the appointment they desired, the College were ac- 
customed to send up the name of their own nominee, 
and along with it that of some utterly incapable and 
impossible clergyman. On one occasion, however, the 
Chapter asserted themselves by electing the latter. The 
gentleman in question held the post for more than half 
a century, and never once chanted the service during 
the whole of that time ; in fact, he could not do it. 


The treatment of natives of British India in South 
Africa was the subject of a paper read before the East 
India Association a few days ago by Mr. Cust, Hon. 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a spirited 
discussion ensued, the exaggerated claims of native 
Indian speakers being counterbalanced by the protest 
of the Agent-General for Natal, who denied that 
Indians in the Colony nee any assistance from 

hilanthropic societies in England. The subject is an 
important one, and it was not possible for the East 
India Association to decline to discuss it. Nor can the 
South African Colonies claim to be above criticism. 
The interests of the Indian Empire and the satisfaction 
of its three hundred millions may be allowed, even by 
the Agent-General, to count equally with the sentiment 
and interest of the 45,000 Europeans in Natal. But it 
is difficult to suggest any practical remedy for griev- 
ances some of which appear to be well founded. The 
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great majority of Indian immigrants are of the coolie 
class, and inferior in physique and Rotting 

to the best of the South African races. It is pre- 
posterous for them to expect the franchise, which 
if granted would in a few years imply the transfer 
to them of political power. The Colonial Office has 
provided that the best among them shall be eligible for 
the franchise, with the.consent of the Governor, and 
more than this it would be unwise to grant. The root of 
the question, as in California and Australia, is the dis- 
like of European labourers and traders to the lowering 
of the price of commodities and the wages of labour by 
the introduction of a large class of foreigners who are 
able to live and thrive on a remuneration which would 
mean starvation to Euro The competition is 
ruinous to the colonist, and he naturally opposes it ; 
while the accepted principles of the Colonial Office for- 
bid its interference. But there are surely many districts 
of South Africa where the climate is unsuited to Euro- 
pean labour, and where the assistance of Indian immi- 
gration would be cordially welcomed. 


Ou diable va-t-elle se nicher, this interminable Cretan 
question? On Thursday it came near to spoiling 
M. Hanotaux's chances of being elected to the seat of 
M. Challemel-Lacour in the French Academy. The 
Phil-Hellenes in the Academy and out of it made a dead 
set against the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and although 
his candidature was really unopposed, that of M. Zola 
being merely a candidature pour rire, it was only 
after four ballots that he obtained the necessary ab- 
solute majority of votes. However, M. Hanotaux is 
now an Immortal, in spite of Crete and the compliments 
of Lord Salisbury. M. Henri Houssaye and Mme. 
Edmond Adam did not work the true Anglophobe trick 
for what it was worth, or M. Hanotaux would have 
found that English praise was as fatal as Pitt’s gold. As 
for the Comte de Mun, who on the same day was elected 
to the vacant fauteuil of M. Jules Simon, there is no one 
who will deny the claim to temporary immortality 
of the eminent orator and sincere if impracticable 
politician. 

It seems that the lease of the Royal Botanic Society 
in Regent's Park soon runs out, and the Society, 
threatened with migration or extinction, is taking 
vigorous measures. It has been bombarding every 
possible source of influence. on the Crown Commis- 
sioners with appeals. It has asked all the medical 
schools and science-teaching bodies in London to point 
out to the authorities the importance of the Botanic 
Gardens to those teaching and learning botany. As a 
matter of fact, the aid given by the Society in this 
fashion is slight; the botanical standard of London 

edical examinations is not high; and now that 

octors no longer prepare their own simples, a know- 
ledge of botany is part of general rather than of pro- 
fessional education. Nor can we support the proposal 
of the Botanic Society to justify its continued existence 
by éstablishing. an ‘‘Institute for the Teaching of 
Botany” in Regent's Park. The pressing need in 
London is for the co-ordination and fusion of existing 
teaching bodies, not for the establishment of new 
bodies. Until the London University has come into 
existence, no support of any kind should be given to in- 
crease in the number of ineffectual scattered institutions. 
On the other hand, we hope, on much more ordinary 
grounds, that the Botanic Society will secure a renewal 
of lease. A society of amateurs of flowers is an insti- 
tution as useful as a zoological society ; and if the 
Royal Botanic Society would increase the facilities for 
admission to the public, most lovers of nature would 
support the renewal of the lease. 


The book on ‘‘ Cecil Rhodes” by ‘ Imperialist” is 
an almost perfect example of how excessive zeal may 
frustrate performance. ‘‘Imperialist” has a good 
subject; he knows a great deal about his sitter and 
admires him without qualification ; but alas! the picture 
is not a portrait. ‘‘ Imperialist” has yet to learn the 
simple truth that in exact proportion as the lights in a 

icture are ‘* high,” the shadows must be dark. Mr. 

hodes himself would be the first to admit that a 
practical man dealing with affairs and with men cannot 
pretend to the rectitude of a recluse. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY IN INDIA, 


TH Parliamentary paper published recently con- 
tained a memorandum by the Indian Army Sani- 

tary Commission that should cause the greatest mis- 
givings as to the wisdom of the sanitary policy 
of the last decade. It is studiously moderate in tone, 
but it sets forth facts and figures of the. gravest 
moment. During the year 1892 the admissions into 
hospital of soldiers suffering from venereal disease stood 
at 4099 per 1,000 of strength. In 1894 the ratio was 
511°4; in 1895 it had increased to 522°3 per 1,000, 
The Sanitary Commission freely admit that the system 
of control, often perfunctorily carried out, was not com- 
ome successful in keeping down the number of victims, 

ut they have abundant evidence that in France, Ger- 
many and Russia, where prostitution is placed under 
restrictions, the prevalence of venereal disease has been 
reduced to admission ratios as low as from 26°7 to 43°8 
per 1,000 of strength. Major C. B. Mayne, writing to 
the ‘‘ Times,” and many anonymous supporters of the 
existing régime, have attempted to dispute the inter- 
pretation placed on the statistics; but it is the same 
authority—the Army Sanitary Commission—that pre- 
viously admitted the failure of the C. D. Acts as they 
were formerly carried out that now insists on the neces- 
sity for more careful measures. Moreover, the com- 
parison between the Indian army and Continental 
armies is based on the same kind of statistics—that is, 
upon the numbers of admission for treatment. 

The Sanitary Commission, however, report a progres- 
sive alteration still more serious. Every one knows 
that all diseases due to contagion from organic germs 
differ enormously in their virulence. The actual lesions 
caused by the intruding microbes seldom are of serious 
import: the poisons discharged into the blood by the 
microbes circulate through the body and produce a 
series of changes in the tissues, that in the case 
of any disease vary from slight malaise to profound 
and distinctive alterations of skin and muscle, 
of bone and heart and brain. When the disease is 
under control, the worst centres of infection being 
continually removed, the symptoms rapidly ameliorate : 
when it is out of hand, as at the climax of an epi- 
demic, the symptoms reach their worst form. Per- 
haps no known disease has a wider range of virulence 
than syphilis. In its less serious forms it is thoroughly 
amenable to treatment, and fades out of the system 
under the regimen of a temperate and healthy life. At 
its worst, it is a corroding canker, a foul sloughing of 
every organ of the body making the victim a horror to 
the senses, and dooming him to early death after a few 
months or years of helpless life. The Army Commis- 
sion assure us—and their assurance is in consonance 
with the results of experimental bacteriology—that the 
loss of contraql has resulted in an appalling increase in 
the virulence and destructiveness of the disease, and 
that the Netley Hospital is overburdened with young 
men invalided home from the Indian Army as hopeless 
victims of the foulest aspect of a loathsome disease. 

Is it still useless to appeal from the excellent senti- 
ments to the sane judgment of the English Parliament 
that unchained this plague of humanity? Let it be 
granted that when elementary education (in Church 
schools only if you like) and technical education and 
free libraries and the use of the vote have had time to 
transform these islands, the young men of Great 
Britain and Ireland will ‘‘love one maiden only, 
worship her by years of noble deeds until they win 
her.” Inthe meantime it is not so: except, perhaps, 
in the Catholic parts of Ireland. Nothing is more 
certain than that the vast majority of young English- 
men have neither the tradition, the sentiment, nor the 
habit of sexual continence. Those who join the army 
are subjected to a discipline a’great part of which 
secures the supreme development of a healthy body. 
They are fed regularly, they are kept in perfect health 
by sufficient but not undue exercise. They are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of virile activity that may 
and often does make them heroes, but that does not 
make them puritans. For most of them marriage is 
impossible, and, to tell the truth, undesirable. Imagine 
these men transported to the sensuous East, where 
virtue and vice, in our northern sense of the words, 
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have no distinguishable features. Consider the old 
habits and the new opportunities and the result seems 
inevitable. 

Inevitable or not, the result has followed. The Eng- 
lish soldier in India is not chaste, and is not likely to be 
chaste. Every expert on Indian life knows it; every 
man in England or in India with the slightest knowledge 
of himself, of his fellows, or of the world, must know 
it. Overwhelming evidence shows that the English 
soldier in India pays an appalling penalty for behaving 
precisely as the vast majority of men under similar con- 
ditions would behave. Moreover, the penalty is not 
personal to him; his inefficiency increases the cost 
of the army; his hospital life is an almost intoler- 
able burden to all who have to attend him, and ex- 
cludes cases in themselves unpreventable although less 

ve. 

In a consideration of remedial measures it is necessary 
to bear in mind the medical aspects of the disease. Con- 
tagion is most possible in the early stages of the disease ; 
and these early stages, although sufficiently obvious tothe 
medical expert, may cause so little trouble to the affected 
person that he or she is more than likely to overlook 
them. Most serious diseases are heralded by general 
unpleasant symptoms that arouse the attention of the 
patient. The onset of syphilis leaves the general health 
as little affected as if it were a chilblain, and throughout 
the contagious stages the patient may have no striking 
reason to regard himself or herself as a dangerous person 
and is likely to spread the disease carelessly. For these 
reasons it is urgent—speaking from the medical stand- 
point—that the regular and careful scrutiny should be 
made not only of soldiers in camp, but of the women to 
whom they are known to resort. 

We cannot think that the defenders of the existing 
system will continue to rely on the old arguments by 
which they were able to bring into existence the present 
system of criminal negligence. It was held that the 
regulation of prostitution, by lessening personal risk, 
removed one of the great bulwarks of virtue, and 
we are more than surprised to see that Colonel 
Mayne still advances this argument. We see in it 
a pure anachronism, dating from the times when pre- 
ventive measures against pestilence were regarded as 
impious attempts to avert the just wrath of an avenging 
Providence. No sensible or reflective person should 
now regard syphilis as a flaming sword in the hand of 
the angel of purity. Even were this naive and super- 
stitious attitude possible, it has to be admitted that the 
sword has ceased to act as a deterrent, and that the 
flames consume alike the guilty and the innocent. 
Nor can we attach importance to the argument that 
control, with its necessary inspection, can be looked on 
as an unjustifiable interference with individual liberty. 
Except for sentimental details, inspection of the persons 
who may be supposed to encounter the risk of con- 
tagion is no more an interference with individual liberty 
than the ordinary routine of quarantine. So far as the 
women are concerned, it must be remembered that in 
the East there is not the European sentiment to violate. 
Prostitutes in India form an ancient and honourable 
caste—what Kipling has called the ‘‘ oldest profession 
in the world”—and are absolutely unlikely to resent a 
regulation that would ensure them medical attention. 
Moreover, as the Medical Commission suggest, there isno 
reason why the examinations should not be carried out 
by trained women. Again, so that the system may 
not have the possible effect of retaining women in the 
ranks of their class, every opportunity can be given 
women who may be “reclaimed.” Here would be a 
useful channel into which to direct the philanthropic 
enthusiasm which now does so much harm, and 
its employment would remove the gravest practical 
objection to a modified form of the Acts. So far as 
the men are concerned there is equal necessity for 
regular examination, and there are fewer objections to 
it. Those who are conscious of a blameless life would 
have the regular satisfaction of at least a negative 
proof of their chastity ; while the others would readily 
recognize that the system was for their own advantage. 
The efforts of those who attempt to teach the men self- 
control would not be affected, and a prodigious and 

owing evil affecting the lives and happiness of 
innumerable persons and the morale of the army would 
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be lessened. On the one side there is a certain and 
progressive wrong; on the other a slight limitation of 
ae a abstraction—the absolute right of the 
individual. 


COLONIAL LOYALTY 


“| BE subject of Mr. C. de Thierry’s article on ‘‘ Eng- 
land and her Colonies” in this month's ‘‘ New 
Review” has a special interest at the present moment. 
There can be no doubt that the distinguishing feature 
of the forthcoming Jubilee celebrations will be the 
welcome accorded to the re mtatives of the British 
Empire’s outlying States. To them it is a Sacrament of 
Federation—the outward and visible sign of that har- 
monious welding of the world’s greatest Empire—which 
is cherished with almost ionate enthusiasm in 
Canada, in Australasia, in South Africa, and is occa- 
sionally flirted with in a half-hearted fashion at home. 
How genuine is the feeling on the subject in the Colonies 
is proved by the intelligence in this week's Australian 
mail that the Premier of Victoria has received voluntary 
assurances from the leading members of the Opposition 
that they will not seek to oust the Ministry during his 
absence in London for the Jubilee. For further evidence 
of the ardour of Imperial patriotism in the Colonies 
we may turn to Mr. de Thierry’s ‘‘ New Review” 
r. 
tis a pity that he does not exercise more judgment. 
His indiscriminate abuse of men and things English 
is foolish. In the main he has right on his side, and 
there is not the slightest reason therefore to exaggerate. 
Yet surely it is exaggeration to say of Lord Rosebery 
that ‘‘he is a show Imperialist : for practical purposes, 
he is as narrow as the narrowest Little Englander of 
them all.” We don’t believe it. And Mr. de Thierry’s 
despair of statesmen is by an equally 
exaggerated despair of the Press. ‘‘In London,” he 
says, ‘‘there is but one morning newspaper which strikes 
the true Imperial note without wavering .... two 
evening newspapers and a comic journal.” The list is 
not a big one, we know; but surely it is not quite so 
attenuated as this ? 

However, we can forgive Mr. de Thierry these 
blemishes. The Imperialist who can contemplate 
without an outburst of anger and impatience the crass 
indifference to Federation which prevails in England 
must be more than human, and wrath forbids the nice 
measurement of phrases. Mr. de Thierry’s case is that 
Colonials are consumed with devotion to the Mother- 
land and the Empire, and that the Motherland is 
studiously neglectful and stepmotherly in her attitude 
towards the Colonies. Concerning Colonial love of 
England he speaks with a fervour of assertion that 
compels belief. ‘‘ Like the love of woman,” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ it can neither be crushed by wrongs nor 
starved by indifference.” This appears an exaggerated 
way of speaking, but recent history confirms its truth- 
fulness. Consider only the story of Canada’s efforts 
after a Customs Union. Again and again has the 
Ottawa Parliament impressed on our Government the 
desirability of the Union; and when England would 
not move the Dominion summoned the Empire 
to conference. And now, notwithstanding persistent 
rebuffs, she is preparing (under a Liberal Government, 
too) to insert in her new Tariff Bill powers to grant 
England’s merchandise more favourable terms of entry 
than are accorded to merchandise of other countries. 
True, such provisions are in direct contravention of 
England’s treaties with Belgium and Germany, and 
therefore could not be effective until England plucked 
up her courage and denounced the treaties ; but the 
feeling which prompts this determined effort of Canada 
to get into closer relations with the Mother-country is 
unmistakable evidence that Colonial loyalty is not 
easily quenched. This is especially so in the case of 
Canada, in view of the temptation to enter into pre- 
ferential tariff arrangements with her powerful neigh 
bour—a neighbour who, as an enemy, spares not. 

Mr. de Thierry regards the Colonial !ove of England a 
the effect of distance, which ‘‘treats her faults as tenderly 
as a soft haze the grime and ugliness of the metropolis ; 
her greatness it magnifies as objects are magnified 
at dawn in certain mountainous regions. In her are 
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concentrated most of the romance and poetry of the 
Empire, and, through her, it appeals to the imagination 
as a living, pulsing reality.” And again: ‘‘ Undoubtedly 
at present Colonials regard the Mother-country very 
much as the Israelites once regarded Canaan.” Now, 
feelings of this nature and depth must not be slighted ; 
and it is the burden of Mr. de Thierry’s angry complaint 
that England has persistently slighted them in the past, 
and continues to slight them. But England’s attitude, 
in his view, has not been uniform. ‘‘ There was a time 
when she laughed at [this passion of the Empire] with 
grandmotherly indulgence as a folly of youth. Later, 
her tone sharpened, and she derided it as an unmarket- 
able commodity and a stumbling-block in the way of 
her commerce.” And the modern change Mr. de 
Thierry rejects asasham. ‘‘A decade ago, however, 
there was a momentous change in the national mind, 
and Imperialism was born again with a tremendous 
flourish of trumpets. It is now, we are told, the 
guiding principle of the Government, and the most 
potent of all influences in shaping public opinion.” 
And the remainder of ‘‘Colonial’s” paper answers, 
Bosh! It is certainly strange that the Imperial Con- 
ference, which is the first step towards Federation, 
should not have been announced for this summer, when 
the Premiers of all the Colonies are to meet in London 
to celebrate their Queen’s record reign. Yet we recently 
had the declaration from the Colonial Secretary that 
no such Conference was proposed, and his speech this 
week at the Royal Colonial Institute was barren of 
reference to the matter. But there is time yet; and 
we desire to impress upon Her Majesty’s Government 
the enormous importance of summoning this Con- 
ference. 


ABDICATING OUR POSITION IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


IX his twelfth article on the Far Eastern Question the 

Special Correspondent of the ‘‘Times” brought 
forth ample proof that the policy of France in the Far 
East is inimical to our interests, and is designed to 
carry the French tricolour up the Mekong into Yunnan 
and Szuchuan, and ultimately to drive in a French wedge 
between British Burma and the valley of the Yangtsze- 
kiang, with the final object of dividing China with 
Russia. The Correspondent declared that this ‘‘ wedge” 
policy ‘‘is one in which’ Great Britain e6uld never 
acquiesce without abdicating her position in the Far 
East.” It will be well, therefore, to consider carefully 
what steps our Government has taken since the above 
article appeared towards aiding or towards frustrating 
the French policy. The Correspondent pointed out 
that the French had laid claim to Mong Sing, and the 
portion of Kiang Tung to the south of it on the same 
(east) bank of the Mekong, in order to form part of the 
wedge ; and that, with the same end in view, they had 
prevailed upon China, in spite of the protests of our 
Minister at Peking, to render the Burma-Chinese Con- 
vention null and void by ceding to France three dis- 
tricts of Hiang Kung. Our rights in Hiang Kung had 
been transferred to China under a proviso which was 
purposely inserted in that Convention in order to safe- 
guard the State from France. Under the subsequent 
Anglo-French Agreement relating to Siam our Govern- 
ment ceded Mong Sing and the portion of Kiang Tung 
to the south of it to France, thus enabling her to com- 
plete the base of her projected wedge. 

To understand our position in relation to Kiang Hung 
the following particulars are necessary. From 1552 to 
1730, when China annexed the northern half of Kiang 
Hung, that Burmese Shan State extended northwards 
to half way between Puerh Fu and Chen Yuan Fu, and 
covered besides its present area the whole of South- 
Western Yunnan. From 1730 to the time when we 
annexed King Theebaw’s dominions, Kiang Hung lay 
to the south of Yunnan and the Chinese Shan States, 
and with its western neighbour Mung Lem, which was 
iikewise safeguarded from France under the Burma- 
Chinese Convention of 1894, it stretched across the basin 
of the Mekong and even protruded into the upper basin 
of the Black River, thus dividing the basin of the 
Salween from the frontier of Tongking. For centuries 
the State had been feudatory to Burma ; no fresh chief 
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could succeed to the principality without the sanction 
of his suzerain; a Burmese Resident with a guard of 
Burmese troops was stationed at the capital, and the 
chief was bound as a feudatory to join forces with the . 
king when engaged in war against China and other 

Powers. It is true that before the era of the Taiping 

and Mahomedan rebellions it had been long customary 

for Kiang Hung and other Burmese Shan States as well 

as for Burma and Siam periodically to exchange presents 

with China, and that these presents, which were a sign 

of friendly relations, were looked upon by China as 

tribute. But the appointment of their rulers did not lie 
with China: she had no power to call for their aid in time 

of war, and they were in no way feudatory to her. 

Thus matters stood until six years after we had annexed 

Upper Burma and its Shan States, when owing to our 

delay in enforcing our rights over Kiang Hung, China 
came into the field, marched a force into that State, and 
laid claim to the territory we had seemingly abandoned. 

Instead of at once insisting upon her withdrawal from 

our territory, we entered into negotiations with her, and 
in order to form what the Government of India hoped 

would be a satisfactory Buffer State to divide our 
dominions from French Indo-China, our rights in Kiang 
Hung and Mung Lem were ceded by us to China under 
Article V. of the Burma-Chinese Convention of 1894, 

with the ‘‘ proviso that His Majesty the Emperor of 
China shall not, without previously coming to an agree- 
ment with Her Britannic Majesty, cede either Mung 
Lem or Kiang Hung, or any portion thereof, to any 
other nation.” The Buffer State project was exploded 
by the Anglo-French Agreement of 1896, whereby the 
French and English territories were brought into actual 
contact along a great stretch of the Mekong, some 
months after the French had annexed the three districts 
of Kiang Hung that touched their Tongking frontier. 

It next remained to be seen whether we would foil 
France, and prevent her from cutting us off from China 
proper by reclaiming Mung Lem and the remainder of 
Kiang Hung from China. This course was strongly 
urged upon the Government by the deputation from the 
Associated Chambers ot Commerce that waited upon 
Lord Salisbury and Lord George Hamilton last June to 
advocate Government aid and support for the construc- 
tion of the Burma-Siam-China Railway. This railway 
would pass through Kiang Hung for aléat 150 miles of 
its course. The deputation urged that if Kiang Hung 
were not reclaimed from China, or if the right were not 
claimed from China to construct the railway through 
Kiang Hung to Szumao, “‘ by our action in freeing the 
rival French line from all political obstructions, whilst 
at the same time taking no measures for securing our 
railway route to Szumao, we should lose the great prize 
we hoped to obtain by the annexation of Upper Burma 
and its Shan States, and whilst losing it should have 
the additional cause for vexation that the tricks had been 
all in our hands, and that we had virtually thrown our 
cards up and given the game away.” 

Instead of reclaimiag Kiang Hung from China, so 
as to safeguard our railway route to Szumao and to 
prevent the execution of the French design to cut us 
off from China, we learn, from Mr. Curzon’s answer to 
Mr. Schwann’s question on the oth ult., that under the 
revised Burma-Chinese Convention Kiang Hung is to 
be left to China—z.e. open to the future encroachment 
of France, a Power that against our will and in face of 
our protests has already prevailed upon China to dis- 
member Kiang Hung in her favour. If this revised 
Convention is allowed to be ratified, and France is thus 
smear | invited by our Government to annex the 

tate and to complete the wedge, we may be quite 
certain that France will not be long before she takes 
advantage of her opportunity and finally cuts us off 
from the trade of the landlocked half of China that 
borders on our Indian Empire. France and Russia are 
now pushing their railways, the one into the Chinese 
province of Kwangsi, with the view, probably, of sub- 
sequently prolonging the line, va Kueichou, into the 
basin of the Yangtsze ; the other through North-East 
China, with the object of joining the railway on to the 
Chinese capital and system of railways. If Kiang Hun 
is allowed by us to fall into the hands of France, throug 
our negligence in not reclaiming it from China, all rail- 
way connexion between Burma and China will be blocked 
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by a wedge of French territory, and the agreement, 
under the revised Convention, that ‘‘ if railways be con- 
structed in Yunnan, they shall be connected with any 
Burmese lines that may have been laid to the frontier,” 
must be fruitless. Anyhow, even supposing that France 
has for the present and future given up all idea of 
inserting a wedge between Burma and China and of 
dividing the Chinese Empire with Russia, why should 
our Government have to wait for Chinese initiative in 
Yunnan before carrying our railways into that province 
when Russia and France are permitted by their agree- 
ments to push their railways into the provinces of 
China that border on their dominions? The revised 
Burma-Chinese Convention, when taken with our 
change of policy towards Russia’s designs on Korea 
and Northern China, is certainly a strong indication 
that we are abdicating our position in the Far East, 
and are thus sacrificing our commercial interests to 
those of France and Russia. This ominous Convention 
has not yet been ratified. I learn that the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, consisting of ninety-six 
Chambers, have memorialized Lord Salisbury asking 
that it may not be ratified. Let us hope that there is 
yet time for its reconsideration. S. 


ELAND HUNTING. 


ie the heart of that vast waterless region of South 
Africa known as the Kalahari Desert are many 
mysteries, and among these mysteries one of the 
strangest is surely the fact that for long months together 
much of the game still frequenting those untrodden 
solitudes exists, and even flourishes, without touching 
water. The giraffe, the gemsbok or oryx, the harte- 
beest, the kdodoo, and the eland among the greater 
fauna, and the steenbok and duyker among the small 
antelopes, are all to be found at the present time in the 
depths of the Northern Kalahari, far remote during six 
or seven months of the year—that is, during the period 
of African winter, May to November—from any possible 
supply of water. And yet during this season of 
drought all these animals may be found flourishing 
even to fatness. 

The eland, in particular, despite this scarcity of water 
supply, puts on flesh and fat in a quite astonishing 
manner ; and even giraffes, shot by the writer in the 


Kalahari country during the African winter, when they | 


certainly had had no chance of drinking for months, 
were found to be fat and in high condition. It is true 
that during certain seasons the wild water-melon grows 
plentifully over the desert, and that all the game feeds 
eagerly upon it ; and it is also true that some of the 
antelopes devour a watery, bulbous root which is found 
occasionally not far below the surface. But these 
welcome plants are often absent, and yet elands and 
other game will be found flourishing without moisture 
of any kind. Two varieties of eland, the striped and the 
unstriped, are found in Africa. Of these the striped 
or Derbian eland has a much wider distribution, and is 
found not only in Rhodesia and the northern part of 
Khama’s country, but right away into the central 
portions: of the continent. The unstriped, or Cape 
eland, as it may be called (Oreas canna), which once 
roamed the whole country from Lake Ngami to the 
shores of Table Bay, has been so much persecuted that 
it is now extremely scarce. This unstriped eland always 
seems to have preferred the more parched and desert 
regions of South-West Africa, and, appropriately 
enough, the animal at this hour finds its last home and 
abiding place in the waterless and all but unknown 
recesses of the Northern Kalahari. It is not difficult 
to account for the growing scarcity of the eland in 
every part of Africa. Of all great game animals this 
noble antelope—the largest of its family in the world—is 
the most easily slain. So soon as firearms and horses 
were introduced into South Africa by the Dutch 
colonists, its downfall began. The amazing fatness 
which the eland attains, its vast bulk and height—a 
full-grown bull will stand over 6 feet at the withers 
and weigh close on 2,000 lbs., the dimensions of a stall- 
fed ox—and the excellence of its venison have all had 
fatal attractions for South African hunters of every race 
and colour. The animal is easily run into and easily 
shot, and indeed so ready a prey does the eland fall to 
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the mounted man that in favourable country—not too 
thickly timbered or bushed—it may be driven right up 
to the waggons and shot there. 

These desert elands of the North Kalahari thirst- 
lands attain, in spite of the waterless nature of their 
habitat, to a greater size and stature than in any other 
part of Africa. This is no doubt due to the excellent 
sweet grass and other herbage with which the whole 
region is, despite its lack of surface water, so bounti- 
fully supplied, as well as to the shady timber and shelter- 
ing bush which afford protection during the keen nights 
of winter. Owing to the difficulties of penetrating these 
waterless sanctuaries, great troops of the magnificent 
antelopes still roam the Kalahari. White hunters 
crossing the ‘‘thirsts” from Khama’s country to Lake 
Ngami and the native gunners from the Bamangwato 
and Bakwéna tribes kill a certain number each year, but 
the great antelopes, thanks to the natural advantages 
of their habitat, manage to maintain their numbers. The 
flesh of the eland is delicious—fat, juicy, and in flavour 
resembling game-like veal, if such a combination may 
be imagined. The interior fat is exceedingly abundant, 
so abundant that plethoric old bulls, after a sharp 

allop, have been known to fall dead in their tracks. 

he mention of the prospect of an eland hunt at the 
hunters’ camp fire will at once kindle the liveliest and 
most pleasurable recollections among the native ser- 
vants. As eland venison is one of the primest delicacies 
of the veldt, so is the sight of a great troop of these 
antelopes, wandering in their own fastnesses, one of 
the most welcome and interesting that the white man 
can hope to find in Africa. Let me attempt briefly to 
describe the chase of this noble beast in the waterless 
Kalahari country. 

It is early morning ; the pale light of dawn is break- 
ing through the thin forest of scrubby mopani trees, 
now in August parched and shrivelled from the long 
drought. The waggons have been outspanned for a 
short hour or two to rest the fagged oxen, now in the 
middle and crucial portion of one of the most trying 
stretches.of the terrible thirstland. For two days and 
three nights (this is not an exaggeration) the poor 
patient beasts have been trekking through heavy sand 
without putting mouth to water. They have yet to 
drag those heavy waggons for another day and night 
before water can be reached. All are serious therefore 
in the camp—Englishmen and- native servants. The 
oxen. are feeding, or pretending to feed, at the long 
sun-dried grass which here grows sparsely in the more 
open places. Presently one of the lads tending them 
runs up to the waggons. His eyes gleam; despite the 
desert and its troubles he looks as if something had 
pleased him extremely. His news is this. A big 
troop of eland has been feeding towards the waggons 
during the night. The spoor is fresh—the lad reads it 
like an open book—and the game has not long passed. 
The two white men, who are drinking their coffee, 
receive the news with zest. The horses have been hard 
worked, it is true, and are in low condition ; but from 
the stud of seven three can be found good enough to. 
run down an eland. The rest of the nags can be sent 
on with the horse-boy to the next water. In ten minutes 
the two men are equipped, and with a native after-rider 
mount and ride away. The horses to the European eye 
look but sorry screws. They have had a hard time of 
it hunting heavy game these four months past, and are 
angular and depressed. Yet the Cape horse is so plucky 
and willing a beast that the animals may be trusted to- 
day to do the work required of them. 

For an hour or more the native after-rider follows the 
spoor of the elands through the mazes of the thin bush 
and forest. The soft, light, calcareous earth—mopani 
forest usually grows on poor soil—shows plainly enough 
that the troop is a good one. Eagerly, yet in almost 
absolute silence, the three ride on, pressing their horses 
along at fast walking pace. It grows much hotter; 
the coats, which were put on at chilly dawn, are now 
doffed and strapped to the saddle bow, and shirt sleeves 
are rolled up. An hour and a half through these silent 
wastes, and then, descending a sand ridge into an open 
glade, the three men scatter a little to pick out the 
spoor. The big troop has so trampled and retrampled 
the soil here that it is difficult to get the line away. 
Suddenly from a dense patch of bush two hundred yards 
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to the left one of the Englishmen sees three great fawn- 
coloured antelopes—as big as cows—emerge. He calls 
hastily to his fellows, and in the same instant the elands 
turn sharp round and: re-enter the bush. The three 
men clap in spurs and gallop round the piece of covert, 
and there on the other side, streaming through a great 
open glade of the forest, runs a magnificent troop of 
between ‘thirty and forty noble elands. It is an 
inspiring spectacle. The good nags, at sight of the 
game, need neither spur nor sjambok, but race after 
the great antelopes at their best speed. What a flurry 
it is! The elagds with a start of two or three hun- 
dred yards run at first pretty closely together, raising 
clouds of dust. Then they scatter. One of the 
Englishmen pushes hard for the left of the troop, and, 
singling out a fat cow with a magnificent pair of long 
horns, turns her from her companions, and brings her 
down in a gallop of little more than a mile. His friend 
directs his attention to a fine cow on the right of the 
herd, while the native after-rider pursues a young bull 
yet more to the right. The second cow gallops hard 
for a mile. It is astonishing, considering her bulk, 
how lightly she clears the bushes and fallen timber in 
her path. Presently she breaks from the gallop into a 
slinging trot. She is beaten—the foam drips from her 
mouth. The hunter presses his bay horse harder now, 
and is quickly within five yards of the cow’s stern. 
He gives her a shot with his Martini-Henry, firing from 
the saddle. Still she presses on. Another shot at close 
quarters, and on the instant the great antelope falls to 
the earth—so suddenly as almost to bring horse and 
rider on top of her. Another bullet ends her life. Two 
reports half a mile to the right proclaim almost simul- 
taneously the death of the bull. The hunter knee- 
halters and unsaddles his horse, and then falls to the 
serious work of skinning and cutting up the great 
sleek-coated antelope. As the hide is stripped away, 
a smell as of the strongest sweet-scented herbs comes 
from it. It is a desperately hot task this, shut up in 
thick bush, with the sun pouring down from that 
brazen sky, unmasked by a single cloud; but it is 
ended at last. The skin and the best parts of the 
meat are fastened to the saddle; the hunter—his hands 
and arms now red to the elbows from his gory work— 
props the huge head and horns—a precious trophy— 
upon the pommel, climbs up, and with the after-rider, 
who has finished his own task, rides for the now lost 
waggons. It is many hours of the most fatiguing 
desert travel before they and water are reached again. 
H. A. Brypen. 


ALONG SHORE 


Te two-mile stretch of links, playground of a con- 
siderable city, as you see it from the summit of the 
highest sandhill, oc with activity under a summer 
sun. To the south, behind the low breakwater 
that dams the river into a fairway, herring-boats flow 
out in a steady stream spreading fanwise on the sea 
and melting into the horizon, or creep singly home- 
wards like returning laden bees. Bustling conse- 
guential tugs hurry inland, dragging masted vessels 
apparently into the heart of the town; or an ocean 
steamer drops down t the houses, smoothly, and 
with the air of unreality of a stage property. On the 
plain between the ships and the sandhill a chaos of 
black objects, swarming like ants, slowly resolves 
itself under the eye into ordered units. here are 
hundreds of ragamuffin cricket pitches, each with bare- 
legged players and a parasitic throng of watchers. 
Nearer the shore a corps of engineers is busy with 
trenches and mimic fortifications ; under the gasworks 
football is being played, and all along the pier groups of 
women bend over the nets, darning, rolling, and un- 
rolling. On the rougher northern half of the links, 
scattered groups of golfers move with a grave pre- 
cision, an aspect of ritualism in the formality of their 
solemn, rectilinear marches, in their sudden halts and 
decorous movements. Furthest off, near where the 
low bank of another river is ruled against the horizon, 
= of white smoke burst from the ground along a 
ine of points, each followed by an almost visible whistle 
through the air until the ball smacks on the target. 

On, a,day in midwinter, as we crossed the sandhills to 
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the sea, the sun illumined a stretch of snow, flat as 
a table to the right, rolling in contorted hillocks to the 
north. No one had been before us, and the white 
smooth waste might have been an outlier of polar 
fields. Our backs were to the city, whence perhaps 
some rumour of sentient activity might have reached 
us; but in front the cold still air and the blank irre- 
sponsive snow seemed ignorant and intolerant of life. 
On the beach the snow ended abruptly in a sharp line 
cut by the last tide, and the smooth sand, skinned over 
by the frost, crackled under our feet. The sea itself was 
invisible : we stood in clear air, every drop of moisture 
wrung from it by the frost, and yet a few yards in front 
there rose a curling mass of mist, opaque as the steam 
from a boiling cauldron, and, like it, melting overhead in 
the chilled air. Behind and under this impenetrable 
wall the waves surged and thundered, conveying their 
turbulence to the mass of mist. Nothing could have 
been more weird than this line of battle between the 
cold land and the warm sea. In summer the living 
things of the land swarm down and trespass over the 
margin of the sea: the sea-creatures crowd up to the 
shore and the rivers. In winter, sea and land with- 
draw their forces, leaving a barren zone in which 
elemental forces rage. 

No instructed naturalist may doubt that all the 
creatures of the land have ancestors that lived in 
the sea. The genealogical tree of all plants and 
animals has its roots and a great part of its 
stem in the water, and at some stage in the evo- 
lution of every terrestrial, aerial and creeping thing 
the barrier between sea and land must have been 
traversed. Man himself, like his mammalian allies, 
still retains in the embryonic development of his body 
the most unmistakable legacies from fish-like aquatic 
ancestors. However certain we may be that the chan 
has taken place, it is difficult to realize fully the diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome. The first and one of 
the gravest is obvious enough on a temperate coast in 
midwinter. The sea all the year round, except in the 
shallowest of shallows, maintains a tolerably even 
temperature. Only in the far north and in land-locked 
bays where it is contaminated with fresh water 
does it ever freeze. It is even rarer that it should 
become unpleasantly hot; moreover the changes in 
temperature occur very slowly. On land, however, the 
temperature varies through a very wide range and 
varies very rapidly, often in twenty-four hours ranging 
from many degrees below freezing-point to many 
degrees above it. We who live in islands ravaged by 
the bitter winds of spring know well that it is not heat 
nor cold but sudden changes from heat to cold that 
make life a burden or that destroy it. And we are 
tempered to our northern winds by many generations 
of selective destruction and by an organization adapted 
during countless centuries to a terrestrial life. Con- 
sider how the sun would blister and the frost would 
nip any soft-skinned marine things that ventured out 
of their element on the inhospitable shores of Britain. 
Even in the slow-changing sea, shore-haunting fish 
hurry from our coasts as winter comes, and every hard 
winter fishermen report the finding of floating, torpid, 
or dead bodies of conger, and of hardier fish, One 
may be certain that the change occurred only in tropical 
tidal marshes where dank thickets like mangrove 
swamps screened off the noonday sun and retained a 
steaming air throughout the chilly night. 

The change from land to water would have been 
easier if it had been preceded or accompanied by the 
accomplishing of aerial breathing and the better distri- 
bution of oxygenated blood that is in correlation with 
aerial breathing. Free air gives an ampler and readier 
supply of heat-giving oxygen than is to be got from the 
small quantities of oxygen dissolved in water. It is 
not difficult to suppose that our aquatic ancestors 
became air-breathing before they climbed ashore, for 
there are many fish at present which are not altogether 
dependent upon their gills. You may see gold-fish and 
carp, for instance, swallowing bubbles of air, and the 
blood-vessels surrounding their digestive tract must 
absorb some oxygen from the swallowed air. More- 
over, every one knows of the lung-fish, inhabitants of 
tropical streams. When the river-beds are dried they 
live until the rains enclosed in cocoons of clay and 
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air through their mouths into lung-like 
pouches of their gullets. Every year the change from 
water to land is made by developing frogs, and the 
tadpoles have lungs before their gills have ceased to be 
functional. 

Another little-considered difficulty is purely me- 
chanical. A diver, as he passes to the ladder stretching 
down into the green depths, can scarce drag along his 
encumbered limbs. A monstrous helmet oppresses his 
shoulders ; many pounds of lead weigh down his feet. 
And yet, when he has left the rosy light of day, every 
current sways him like a leaf; he that above water 
stumbled over a rope leaps with the slightest effort over 
the prodigious blocks he is fashioning into the founda- 
tions of a lighthouse. A fish out of water is an 
accoutred diver on land; the gross body, almost inde- 
pendent of gravity in the denser element, scrapes on 
the ground as a boat rasps her timbers on the beach. 
There are, indeed, a few fish that transcend their 
element. Eels writhe through the lush grass from 
watercourse to watercourse ; an Anabdas is said to swarm 
up the rough stems of estuarine trees ; a Periophalmus 
hops along the shore at the edge of the surf, or, scaling 
the mangroves, twists its protruding eyes from the 
fork of a branch. But most fish, accidentally stranded, 
bruise and exhaust themselves by vain convulsive 
flapping. For the new habitat a new mode of pro- 
gression was needed ; the fins had to be replaced by 
the jointed levers we call limbs, so that the body, raised 
on muscular springs, might avoid friction with the 
ground. In this case again we may be certain that 
landing was not effected until some rude unshapely 
form of limbs had appeared. All things considered, it 
is plain that the change from water to land was difficult 
in any case, and probably only possible in a slimy sea- 
marsh where a tropical river oozed through a tangle of 
vegetation into the sea. Here on a northern shore the 
line set between sea and land appears an impassable 
barrier. 


CONCERNING OVERTURES. 


ig was a most audacious programme that Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius offered to the public at the second Mottl 
concert of the present series, given in Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening. It so far passed the bounds of the 
customary that I am not sure it ought not to be 
described as immoral. Ten overtures at a single con- 
cert, and seven of them fairly long ones—it fairly takes 
one’s breath away. But it is fervently to be hoped that 
none of our English societies, goaded at last by recent 
criticism into doing something calculated to show that 
they know they exist, or pretend to exist, in the tail- 
a of the nineteenth century, will imitate Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius’s example in, so to say, the English idiom ; and 
make night hideous with stentorian renderings of (say) 
all the fugues of the late Macfarren, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, or the anthems of the late excellent 
Ouseley. Only the fact that some of the best music of 
the best composers was interpreted for us by the 
greatest orchestra virtuoso of the age, saved from 
abject failure what proved an almost unheard-of suc- 
cess; and it must be admitted that the success was 
bought with a great price; for the effort of playing 
through the programme cannot have been less than the 
effort of listening to it, and I suspect that orchestra 
and conductor, as well as audience, must have risen in 
rather an exhausted condition to go forth to the labours 
of the next day. It was, in a word, a thing to be done 
once or twice in a lifetime; but it was in its way 
ificent. 

agner, in one of those long-winded essays of his 
that contain here and there a precious thought for 
which one labours through many unreadable pages, 
attempted to define the function of the overture. It 
was an unnecess labour, for every one knows the 
overture to be the piece of music played by the orchestra 
while the audience is finding its seats. Composers, 
however, jealously regardful of their dignity, always 
cherished the illusion that the public was so enamoured 
of their work that it would come to the theatre early 
on purpose to hear an instrumental piece in addition to 
all the vocal and instrumental pieces in the ensuing 
opera. In vain has the public snubbed them directly for 
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two hundred years by never listening to this extra piece. 
In vain have musicians of more mercantile mind snubbed 
them indirectly by stringing together in no order at all 
a series of catchy tunes to which the public has eagerly 
listened. They have gone on steadily growing 
in conceit, writing longer and longer and more 
‘* significant” overtures; and eventually Wagner 
comes forward to prove that the function of the 
orchestral prelude is to attune the mind of the 
hearer for the drama which follows it. Meantime 
almost the only place where overtures can be heard 
respectably played is the concert-room ; some of the 
most popular overtures ever written were never intended 
to be played anywhere else than in the concert-room ; 
and now we have Mottl, a devoted Wagnerian, and 
in my opinion the only great Wagnerian conductor, 
coming to England to play in the concert-room a string 
of pieces, which, if we could accept his master’s reason- 
ing, ought not to sound so very well away from the 
theatre and from the operas they were intended to 
precede. I know some one will write to tell me that 
the overture is invariably well played at Bayreuth and 
Carlsruhe, and the information may be correct enough ; 
but even under Bayreuth conditions I am disposed to 
doubt whether the ‘‘ Meistersingers” overture can pos- 
sibly sound so well as it did in Queen’s Hall the other 
night ; and if it does I am inclined to ask, sceptically, 
whether it ‘‘ prepares” the hearer for the opera or 
merely interests or bores him as the case may be. I 
love the overtures to the ‘‘ Meistersingers” and to 
‘*Tannhauser”; but it seems to me a question whether 
a piece of music any more elaborate and independent 
than the preludes to ‘ Tristan,” ‘‘ Lohengrin” and 
‘* Parsifal” is necessary or even advisable. is, how- 
ever, is a matter to be discussed another day. For the 
present it is sufficient that the vanity of composers, and 
the ambition or irresistible progenital tendency of each 
to go a step further than his predecessors, have resulted 
in the building up of one of the grandest and most 
flexible of musical forms; and that on Tuesday night 
the development of that form, almost from its begin- 
nings to the crowning glory of the ‘‘ Meistersingers” 
prelude, was illustrated by a programme of unique im- 
pudence and interest. 

There is not a text-book that does not tell us that the 
form used by Handel was wrought up to the state in 
which Handel found and used it by Lulli; and at the 
first blush it might seem a little odd that one of 
Lulli’s achievements was not included. But on 
second thoughts, Mottl was right in neglecting 
composers whose chief claim to remembrance is that 
they did something first, and just as right in selecting 
only the finest examples of the various stages of evolu- 
tion through which the overture has passed. Lulli 
used the same form as Handel; but, gloriously as he 
often wrote, he never wrote anything so glorious as the 
‘* Agrippina” overture. It is true the slow introduc- 
tion is entirely made up of rhythms and harmonic 
progressions as stale now as the harmonic progres- 
sions and rhythms of the ‘‘ Ring” and ‘‘ Parsifal” will 
be a century hence; and undoubtedly the fugue is in 
the main merely a fugue. But when one submits 
merely to be played upon by the music, what a 
splendid quality of breadth and energy it has, how 
wonderful in what they say as well as in what they 
leave unsaid are the soft episodes of the fugue! 
And above all the style in which the whole thing is 
written is superb. I know that the word style has 
become loathsome to the majority of people since it 
ceased to be applied to the work of those who, having a 
real matter to express, could express it simply and with 
directness, and while always choosing the most beauti- 
ful word and cadence, never sacrificed their meaning 
for the sake of these. It is, as we all know, reserved for 
the young men and women of various ages who, having 
nothing whatever to say, have constantly endeavoured’ 
to get “literary flavour” by twisting their sen- 
tences out of all resemblance to English, by omitting 
the definite or indefinite article, and by harking 
back to obsolete expressions which no person of 
intelligence understands or jumping forward to 
the idiom of the gutter which no person of a 
decent bringing up would use. There has always 
been plenty of that kind of thing in music as well as 
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literature ; Handel, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner 
have been called vulgar in turn, and reproached with 
lack of good taste ; and in the end the vulgarians prove 
to have been the real stylists-and the stylists of their 
day the real vulgarians—the parvenus of music. Of 
all the great musicians Handel and Mozart had the 
finest styles—in that respect neither is before nor after 
the other ; and their style is one of superb simplicity, 
made splendid by the spirit that informs it, and 
not by the outward decoration that means nothing 
and is soon found to mean nothing. From the 
‘‘ Agrippina” overture to Gluck’s overture to ‘‘ Iphi- 
genia in Aulis” is in many respects an enormous 
step. Regarded as sheer music Gluck’s is of course 
far behind Handel’s : those rum-te-tum tutti passages 
seem a century older than Handel’s : if the bloom is off 
many of Handel’s phrases, Gluck’s tuttis seem as 
though they could never have had any bloom to lose— 
as though they were born old. But to hear the older 
overture, and then the newer, is to pass from music 
intended to be heard simply as sound decoration to 
music intended to tell a story—from music written only 
to cover the noise of late-comers finding their seats to 
music surcharged with dramatic intention and intended 
to prepare the listener for the coming drama. The 
“Agrippina” overture is as unpretentious as a sara- 
band of Purcell: the “Iphigenia in Aulis” as ambi- 
tious, and in its way as successful, as the ‘‘ Coriolanus.” 
Gluck spent his later life in malicious attempts to antici- 
pate later composers ; and just as in ‘‘ Orfeo” he makes 
one think of Wagner, so in the ‘‘ Iphigenia” he makes 
one think of Beethoven. Indeed no two works could 
more closely resemble one another, and yet be different, 
and belong to different ages, than the ‘‘ Iphigenia in 
Aulis” overture and the ‘‘Coriolanus.” There is the 
same alternation of iron determination and pathetic plead- 
ing in each, and the softer portions of the later overture 
are a distinct echo of the softer portions of the earlier. 
In fact, when Gluck*had written the ‘‘ Iphigenia” he 
had laid down the lines on which nearly all later 
dramatic overtures have been constructed. Mozart, it 
is true, departed very widely from them; but Mozart 
did not care to be dramatic: he only made use of his 
dramatic themes to weave a beautiful thing. Beethoven, 
clumsy as so much of his orchestral music sounds after 
Mozart’s, was as much more dramatic than Mozart in 
his overtures as he was less dramatic in the one opera 
he wrote; and in his overtures he followed Gluck so 
closely that, as I have pointed out, where his subject was 
the same he wrote stuff that might almost have come 
from Gluck’s pen. Weber followed Mozart rather than 
Gluck ; Mendelssohn never wrote really dramatic over- 
tures, so followed no one ; but Wagner, while trying to 
follow Beethoven, Gluck and Mozart, did nothing more 
in his overtures than Gluck, born later, might have 
done. The truth is that Gluck’s idea was so simple and 
obvious, when once it had been conceived, that later 
composers could no more help using it when they 
wished to write dramatic music than they could help 
writing in opera form when they wished to write for the 
stage after opera had been invented. 

f the renderings of the examples of overtures by 
Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner I have 
not space to write at proper length. There were dozens 
of things I did not like, dozens of passages which other 
conductors play better than Mottl ; but on the whole the 
concert strengthened my conviction that in him we have 
the finest master of the orchestra to be found in Europe. 
The enormous breadth of the ‘‘ Agrippina” astonished 
one as much as the delicacy of the ‘ Zauberfléte” ; 
and the emotion and colour of the ‘‘ Iphigenia” were 
as wonderful as the sheer force and brilliancy of the 
very un-Beethovenish playing of the ‘‘ Lednora.” Un- 
fortunatel y Mottl is a virtuoso as well as a musician ; 
and it was the virtuoso and not the musician who 
included in the programme, and played, that hideous 
and scrappy ‘‘ King Lear” overture of Berlioz. How- 
ever, the rendering of the ‘‘ Meistersingers ” over- 
ture atoned for this offence—rather to my surprise, 
for Mottl rarely plays it in a fashion to compare 
with Richter’s reridering. The ‘‘ Hebrides” was 
given rather unsympathetically ; but it really did not 
matter; for exhilarating and eternally fresh though 
that overture is, it isnot in the least dramatic, and it 
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stood therefore outside the plan of the programme. 
But all things considered, if: the next concert—on 
Tuesday evening, 13 April, when the Leeds Choir will 
come at an untold expense to sing in the Ninth ‘ 
phony—is anything like so successful as this, Mott 
will be established as the most popular, and most 
justly popular, conductor in London. J. F. R 


MR. PINERO ON TURNING FORTY. | 


“The Physician,” a new play of modern life in four 
acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. Criterion Theatre, 
25 March, 1897. 

‘* The Princess and the Butterfly, or The Fantastics,” an 
original comedy in five acts, by Arthur W. Pinero, 
St. James’s Theatre, 29 March, 1895. 


WHEN I was a fastidious youth, my elders, ever 
eager to confer bad advice on me and to word 
it with disgusting homeliness, used to tell me never to 
throw away dirty water until I got in clean. To which 
I would reply that as I had only one bucket, the thing 
was impossible. So until I grew middle aged and 
sordid, I acted on the philosophy of Bunyan’s couplet :— 
‘* A man there was, tho’ some did count him mad, 

The more he cast away, the more he had.” 
Indeed, in the mattér of ideals, faiths, convictions 
and the like, I was of opinion that Nature abhorred a 
vacuum, and that you might empty your bucket boldly 
with the fullest assurance that you would find it fuller 
than ever before you had time to set it down again. 
But herein I youthfully deceived myself. I grew up to 
find the genteel world full of persons with empty buckets. 
Now The Physician is a man with an empty bucket. 
“* By God !” he says (he doesn’t believe in God), ‘‘ I don’t 
believe there’s in any London slum, or jail, or work- 
house, a poor wretch with such a horrible ‘despair in 
his heart as I have to-day. I tell you I’ve caught the 
disease of our time, of our society, of our civilization— 
middle age, disillusionment. My youth’s gone. My 
beliefs are gone. I enjoy nothing. I believe in nothing. 
Belief! That’s the placebo I want. That would cure 
me. My work means nothing to me. Success means 
nothing to me. I cure people with a grin and a sneer. 
I keep on asking myself, ‘To what end? To what 
end?’” 

O dear! Have we not had enough of this hypo- 
chondriasis from our immortal bard in verse which—we 
have it on his own authority— not marble, nor the 
gilded monuments of princes, shalt outlive”? It is 
curable by Mr. Meredith’s prescription—the tonic of 
comedy ; and when I see acomedian of Mr. Wyndham’s 
skill and a dramatist of Mr. Jones’s mother-wit' entering 
into a physicianly conspiracy to trade in the disease it 
is their business to treat, I abandon all remorse, flatly 
refuse to see any ‘‘sympathetic” drama in a mere 
shaking of the head at life, and vow that at least one 
of Dr. Carey’s audience shall tell him that there is 
nothing in the world more pitiably absurd than the 
man who goes about telling his friends that life is not 
worth living, when they know perfectly well that if he 
meant it he could stop living much more easily than go 
on eating. Even the incorrigible Hamlet admitted’ 
this, and made his excuse for not resorting to the 
bare bodkin ; but Dr. Carey, who says “I never saw 
a man’s soul,” has not Hamlet’s excuse. His super- 
stitions are much cruder: they do not rise above 
those of an African witch-finder or Sioux ‘medicine- 
man. He pretends to ‘‘cure” diseases—Mother 
Carey. is much like Mother Seigel in this respect— 
and holds up a test-tube, whispering, ‘‘I fancy I’m’ 
on the track of the cancer microbe: I’m not sure | 
haven’t got my gentleman here.” At which abject 
depth of nineteenth-century magicianism he makes us’ 
esteem Dr. Diafoirus and the Apothecary in *‘ Romeo: 
and Juliet” as, in comparison, dazzling ‘lights of 
science. 

And now, as if it were not bad enough to have Mr. 
Jones in this state of mind, we have Mr. Pinero, who 
was born, as I learn from a recent biographic work of 
reference, in 1855, quite unable to get away from the 
same tragic preoccupation with the horrors of middle 
age. He has launched at usa play in five atts—two 
and a half of them hideously superfluous—all about’ 


being over forty. The heroine is forty, and can talk 
about nothing else. The hero is over forty, and is blind 
to every other fact in the universe. Having this topic 
of conversation in common, they get engaged in order 
that they may save one another from being seduced by 
the attraction of youth into foolish marriages. They 
then fall in love, she with a fiery youth of twenty-eight, 
he with a meteoric girl of eighteen. Up to the last 
moment I confess I had sufficient confidence in Mr. 
Pinero’s saving sense of humour to believe that he 
would give the verdict against himself, and admit that 
the meteoric girl was too young for the hero (twenty- 
seven years discrepancy) and the heroine too old for the 
fiery youth (thirteen years discrepancy). But no: he 
gravely decided that the heart that loves never ages; 
and now perhaps he will write us another drama, 
limited strictly to three acts, with, as heroine, the 
meteoric girl at forty with her husband at sixty-seven, 
and, as hero, the fiery youth at forty-nine with his wife 
at sixty-two. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is reconciled to his own 
fate, though he cannot bear to see it overtake a 
woman. Hear Lady Valin his play! ‘‘ I smell autumn; 
I scent it from afar. I ask myself how many years 
shall I have a man for my devoted slave. . . . Oh, 
my God, Lewin |she is an Atheist], it never can be 
worth while for a woman to live one moment after she 
has ceased to be loved.” This, I admit, is as bad as 
Mr. Pinero: the speech is actually paraphrased by 
Mrs. St. Roche in the St. James’s play. But mark the 
next sentence: ‘‘And you men have the laugh of us. 
Age doesn’t wither you or stale your insolent, victorious, 
self-satisfied, smirking, commonplace durability! Oh, 
you brutes, I hate you all, because you’re warranted 
to wash and wear for fifty years.” Observe, f/ty years, 
not forty. I turn again to my book of reference, and 
find, as I expected, that Mr. Jones was born in 1851. 
I discover also that I myself was born in 1856. And 
this is’97. Well, my own opinion is that sixty is the 

rime of lifefora man. Cheer up, Mr. Pinero: courage, 

enry Arthur! ‘*‘ What though the grey do something 
mingle with our younger brown” (excuse my quoting 
Shakespeare), the world is as young as ever. Go look 
at the people in Oxford Street: they are always the 
same age. 

As regards any conscious philosophy of life, I am 
bound to say that there is not so much (if any) differ- 
ence between Mr. Jones and Mr. Pinero as the very 
wide differences between them in other respects would 
lead us to suppose. The moment their dramatic inven- 
tiveness flags, and they reach the sentimentally reflective 
interval between genuine creation and the breaking off 
work until next day, they fall back on the two great 
Shakespearean grievances—namely, that we cannot 
live for ever and that life is not worth living. And then 
they strike up the old tunes—‘‘ Out, out, brief candle!” 
‘*Vanitas vanitatum,” ‘‘To what end?” and so on. 
But in their fertile, live moments they are as unlike as 
two men can be in the same profession. At such time 
Mr. Pinero has no views atall. Our novelists, especially 
those of the Thackeray-Trollope period, have created a 
fictitious world for him ; and it is about this world that 
he makes up stage stories for us. If he observes life, 
he does so as a gentleman observes the picturesqueness 
ofa gipsy. He presents his figures coolly, clearly, and 
just as the originals like to conceive themselves—for 
instance, his ladies and gentlemen are not real ladies 
and gentlemen, but ladies and gentlemen as they them- 
selves (mostly modelling themselves on fiction) aim at 
being ; and so Bayswater and Kensington have a sense 
of being understood by Mr. Pinero. Mr. Jones, on the 
other hand, works passionately from the real. By throw- 
ing himself sympathetically into his figures he gives them 
the stir of life ; but he also often raises their energy to 
the intensity of his own, and confuses their feelings 
with the revolt of his own against them. Above all, by 
forcing to the utmost their aspect as they really are as 

inst their pose, he makes their originals protest 
vielently that he cannot draw them—a protest formerly 
made, on exactly the same grounds, against Dickens. 
For example, Lady Val in ‘‘ The Physician” is a study 
of a sort of clever fashionable woman now current; but 
it is safe to say that no clever fashionable woman, nor 
any admirer of clever fashionable women, will ever 
admit the truth or good taste of the likeness. And yet 
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she is very carefully studied from life, and only departs 
from it flatteringly in respect of a certain energy of 
vision and intensity of conscience that belong to Mr. 
Jones and not in the least to herself. 

Compare with Lady Val the Princess Pannonia in 
Mr. Pinero’s play. You will be struck instantly with 
the comparative gentlemanliness of Mr. Pinero. He 
seems to say, ‘‘ Dear lady, do not be alarmed: 1 will 
show just enough of your weaknesses to make you 
interesting ; but otherwise I shall take you at your own 
valuation and make the most of you. I shall not 
forget that you are a Princess from the land of novels. 
My friend Jones, who would have made an excellent 
Dissenting clergyman, has a vulgar habit of bringing 
persons indiscriminately to the bar of his convictions as 
to what is needful for the life and welfare of the real 
world. You need apprehend no such liberties from me. 
I have no convictions, no views, no general ideas of 
any kind: I am simply a dramatic artist, only too glad 
to accept a point of view from which you are delight- 
ful. At the same time, I am not insensible to the great 
and tragic issues that meet us wherever we turn. For in- 
stance, it is hardly possible to reach the age of forty with- 
out &c. &c. &c.” And accordingly you have a cool, 
tasteful, polished fancy picture which reflects the self- 
consciousness of Princesses and the illusions of their 
imitators much more accurately than if Mr. Jones had 
painted it. 

The two plays present an extraordinary contrast in 
point of dramatic craft. It is no exaggeration to say 
that within two minutes from the rising of the curtain 
Mr. Jones has got tighter hold of his audience and 
further on with his play than Mr. Pinero within two 
hours. During those two hours, ‘‘ The Princess ” marks 
time complacently on the interest, the pathos, the sug- 

estiveness, the awful significance of turning forty. The 

rincess has done it; Sir George Lamorant has done 
it; Mrs. St. Roche has done it; so has her husband. 
Lady Chichele, Lady Ringstead, and Mrs. Sabiston 
have all done it. And they have all to meditate on it 
like Hamlet meditating on suicide ; only, since soliloquies 
are out of fashion, nearly twenty persons have to be 
introduced to listen to them. The resultant exhibition 
of High Life Above Stairs is no doubt delightful to the 
people who had rather read the fashionable intelligence 
than my articles. To me not even the delight of 
playing Peeping Tom whilst Princess Pannonia was 
getting out of bed and flattering me with a vain ho 
that the next item would be her bath, could reconcile 
me to two hours of it. If the women had wora 
some tolerable cap-and-apron uniform I could have 
borne it better; but those dreadful dresses, mostly out 
of character and out of complexion—I counted nine 
failures to four successes—upset my temper, which 
was not restored by a witless caricature of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm (would he had written it himself !), or by the 
spectacle of gilded youth playiig with toys whilst Sir 
George Lamorant put on a fool’s cap and warned them 
that they would all be forty-five presently, or even by 
the final tableau, unspeakably sad to the British mind, 
of the host and hostess retiring for the night to separate 
apartments instead of tucking themselves respectably 
and domestically into the same feather bed. Yet who 
shall say that there is no comedy in the spectacle of 
Mr. Pinero moralizing, and the‘ public taking his re- 
flections seriously ? He is much more depressing when 
he makes a gentleman throw a glass of water at another 
gentleman in a drawing-room, thereby binding the 
other gentleman in honour to attack his assailant in 
the street with a walking stick, whereupon the twain 
go to France to fight a duel for all the world as if they 
were at the Surrey Theatre. However, when thjs is 
over the worst is over. Mr. Pinefo gets to business at 
about ten o’clock, and the play begins in the middle of 
the third act—a good, old-fashioned, well-seasoned bit 
of sentimental drawing-room fiction, daintily put to- 
gether, and brightening at the end into a really light- 
hearted and amusing act of artificial comedy. So, 
though it is true that the man who goes to the St, 
James’s Theatre now at 7.45 will wish he had never 
been born, none the less will the man who goes at 9.30 
spend a very pleasant-evening. . : 

The two authors have .not been equally fortunate in 
respect of casting. Half Mr. Jones’s play—the women’s 
half—is obliterated in performance. His Edana is a 
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sterling, convinced girl-enthusiast. ‘‘ Her face,” says 
the Doctor, “glowed like a live coal.” This sort 
of characterization cannot be effected on the stage by 
dialogue. Enthusiasts are magnetic, not | what they 
say, or even what they do, but by how they say and 
do it. Mr. Jones could write ‘‘yes” and “‘ne”; but 
it rested with the actress whether the affirmation and 
denial should be that of an enthusiast or not. Edana 
at the Criterion is played by Miss Mary Moore. Now 
Miss Moore is a dainty light comedian ; and her in- 
telligence, and a certain power of expressing grief 
rather touchingly and prettily, enable her to take pain- 
ful parts on occasion without making herself ridiculous. 
But they do not enable her to play an enthusiast. 
Consequently her Edana is a simple substitution of 
what she can do for what she is required to do. The 
play is not only weakened by this—all plays get weak- 
ened somewhere when they are performed—it is dan- 
gerously confused, because Edana, instead of being 
a stronger character than Lady Val, and therefore 
conceivably able to draw the physician away from 
her, is just the sort of person who would stand 
no chance against her with such a man. To make 
matters worse, Lady Val is played by Miss Marion 
Terry, who is in every particular, from her heels to 
her hairpins, exactly what Lady Val could not be, 
her qualities being even more fatal to the part than her 
faults. A more hopeless pair of misfits has never be- 
fallen an author. On the other hand, Mr. Jones has 
been exceptionally fortunate in his men. Mr. Alfred 
Bishop’s parson and Mr. J. G. Taylor’s Stephen Gurdon 
are perfect. Mr. Thalberg does what is wanted to set 
the piece going on the rising of the curtain with marked 
ability. The easy parts—which include some racy 
village studies—are well played. Mr. Leslie Kenyon, 
as Brooker, has the tact that is all the part requires ; 
and the Physician is played with the greatest ease | 
Mr. Wyndham himself, who will no doubt draw all 
Harley Street to learn what a consulting-room manner 
can be in the hands of an artist. The performance as a 
whole is exceptionally fine, the size of the theatre 
admitting of a delicacy of handling without which Mr. 
Jones's work loses half its sincerity. 
*In ‘* The Princess” matters are better balanced. 
There is a fearful waste of power: out of twenty-nine 
rformers, of whom half are accustomed to play 
important parts in London, hardly six have anything to 
do that could not be sufficiently well done by nobodies. 
Mr. Pinero seems to affirm his supremacy by being 
extravagant in his demands for the sake of extrava- 
gance ; and Mr. Alexander plays up to him with an 
equally high hand by being no less extravagant in 
his compliances. So the piece is at all events not 
underplayed; and it has crowned the reputation of 
Miss Fay Davis, whose success, the most sensational 
achieved at the St. James’s Theatre since that of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Paula Tanqueray, is a 
success of cultivated skill and self-mastery on the 
artist’s part, and not one of the mere accidents of the 
stage. Miss Neilson, ever fair and fortunate, puts a plea- 
sant face on a long and uninteresting part, all about the 
horrors of having reached forty without losing “‘the 
aroma of a stale girlhood.” The Princess is ladylike and 
highly literary. When, in the familiar dilemma of the 
woman of forty with an inexperienced lover, she is forced 
to prevent his retiring in abashed despair by explaining to 
him that her terrifying fluster over his more personal ad- 
vances only means that she likes them and wants some 
more, she choicely words it, ‘‘I would not have it 
otherwise.” And his ardour is volcanic enough to 
survive even that. The lover’s part falls to Mr. H. 
B. Irving, who is gaining steadily in distinction of 
style and strength of feeling. Mr. Alexander has 
little to do beyond what he has done often before— 
make himself interesting enough to conceal the empti- 
ness of his part. He laments his forty-five years as 
mercifully as such a bees | may be done; and he 
secures toleration for the silly episodes of the fool’s 
cap and the quarrel with Maxime. Mr. Esmond makes 
the most of a comic scrap of character; and Miss 
Rose Leclercq is duly exploited in the conventional 
manner as Lady Ringstead. Miss Patty Bell’s Lady 
Chichele is not bad: the rest I must pass over from 
sheer exhaustion G. B. S. 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


TH Bank of England Return on Thursday showed a 

decrease of more than half a million sterling in the 
reserve of gold and bullion, although £261,000 in 
sovereigns had been received from abroad. The Money 
Market still owes the Bank a million and a quarter 
sterling, and in view of this fact, and of the possible 
gold requirements of Japan and Russia, it is not 
surprising that the Directors decided to maintain the 
rate of discount at 3 percent. Nevertheless, the con- 
fidence in a fresh era of cheap money remains unabated, 
and no stronger evidence of this feeling can be adduced 
than that three months’ bank bills are being discounted 
at as low a rate as 1} per cent. 


Early in the week the Stock Markets, both at 
home and abroad, seemed to be regulated principally 
by rumours as to the movements of the Duke of 
Sparta, who could scarcely have received more atten- 
tion if he had in reality been the arbiter of the destinies 
of Europe. But now that he has at jast taken his de- 
parture for the frontier, stock dealers appear to have 
nearly forgotten his existence. The reported deter- 
mination of the Powers to blockade the Pirzus 
has also tended to strengthen prices, not so much 
because the chances of war between Greece and Turkey 
would thereby be lessened, as because it is felt that the 
existing state of tension must now very shortly be 
brought to an end. The rumours of failures in Paris 
which affected Foreign Stocks early in the week seem 
also to have been exaggerated, and since Wednesday 
afternoon a better tone has shown itself all round, 
although there is still very little actual business. 


Home Railway Stocks have, on the whole, improved, 
particularly since the publication of the traffic returns, 
which show a general increase as compared with those 
for the corresponding period of last year. Among the 
most noticeable are the increases of the Caledonian, 
41,742; the Great Northern, £2,981; the Great 
Western, £3,720; the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
£2,024 ; the London and North-Western, £8,914 ; and 
the Midland, £11,137. The North British returns, 
however, show an increase of only £410. There are 
indications that the prices of most Home Railway 
Stocks will continue to rise, and we anticipate that 
Railway Investment Deferred Stock will also receive 
shortly more active support. 


The ‘‘ slump” in American Railways seems at length 
to have been partially arrested, but the British investor 
will do wisely to keep clear of them. The break-up of the 
Western Traffic Association is still much discussed in 
financial circles, and in confirmation of the recent 
decision Judge Dillon has even gone so far as to say 
that it is illegal under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law for 
Companies to make any agreements at all for fixing 
rates. Some American lawyers, however, assert that 
the decision of the Judges will make little difference 
beyond altering a few unimportant details. In place of 
the defunct Association we understand that a railway 
bureau has been established, to which each Company 
will send particulars of rates and other information for 
the benefit of all the Companies concerned. Thus ail 
changes in rates will be notified to every Company, and 
it is stated that practically the same end as hitherto 
will be achieved without coming within the scope of 
the Anti-Trust Law. If this should prove to be the 
case, the whole affair will certainly savour of the peculiar 
humour of our American cousins. 


Notwithstanding the remarkable concession made to 
the bankers by the Coinage Act’ of 1891, under which 
the Government took upon itself practically the whole 
of the accumulated loss on light gold coin, it appears 
from the circular issued by the Bank of England on 
Tuesday that ‘‘a considerable quantity [of light gold] 
remains in circulation in the more remote parts of the 
kingdom.” In other words, the Act has been only 
partially effectual in restoring the coinage to a proper 
condition. The Act provides that sovereigns and half- 
Sovereigns weighing 3 grains below standard are to be 
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by the Bank of England on behalf of the 
State as of full value, and it is also noticeable that the 
Bank, in the exercise of the discretion conferred upon 
it, has hitherto accepted without charge gold coins 
which have even lost rather more than 3 grains of 
their weight, provided, of course, that they tos borne 
no evidence of unfair treatment. Yet worn coins are 
still being circulated, and the cost of sending them from 
places at a long distance from London is assigned as 
the chief reason for the delay ia getting them in. 
Accordingly the Treasury have authorized the Bank to 
accept light gold coin free of all charges for freight 
and insurance for a period of six months from 1 April. 
Country bankers have now no excuse whatever for 
neglecting to send in their light coin, and they will 
certainly consult their own interests in doing so with- 
out delay, as the circular hints that, when the period of 
six months has expired, a more rigid interpretation of 
the law will be insisted on. 


As we indicated last week, the Argentine Government 
have now decided to resume payment in full of interest 
en the fourteen loans mentioned in the agreement of 
3 July, 1893. In the letter sent to Lord Rothschild it 
is stated that ‘‘the financial and economical situation 
of the country having improved, the Government are 
desirous that the bondholders should participate in this 
improvement.” Therefore it is decreed that the time 
stipulated in the Rothschild-Romero agreement shall 
be anticipated by one year. We should be glad to 
attribute to the Argentine Government all the cardinal 
virtues; but we cannot help thinking that it has 
some ulterior object in this sudden burst of conscien- 
tiousness. We should not therefore be surprised to 
hear of the early flotation of another loan. The latest 
Budget shows a serious deficit, and we cannot think 
therefore that the people will agree to any further 
burden of taxation to uphold this effusiveness on the 

of the Government. To lend money to a country 
in order that it may repay its previous indebtedness to 
the lender is neither a novel nor a satisfactory expe- 
rience in South American finance. 


Much uneasiness has been felt at the non-arrival of 
the usual remittance for payment of the coupon due 
1 April on the Western of Minas Five per Cent. Loan. 
Should the Province default this could only be with the 
knowledge of the Brazilian Government. And it is 
much to be feared, therefore, that this delay is but a 
eens to still more serious news. Numerous un- 
avourable influences are at present at work in South 
American politics, and it would not greatly surprise us 
to hear before very long that the Brazilian Government 
itself had suspended payment on its bonds. 


No better fate could have been reasonably expected 
for the proposals of the directors of the United States 
Debenture Corporation than the indignant refusal they 
have deservedly received from the Debenture stock- 
holders. In short, the security specifically assigned for 
the Debenture stock was the whole uncalled capital of 

1,050,000. This the directors proposed to reduce to 

$BO0/000, giving in return three thoroughly insig- 
nificant concessions. Their memorandum was accom- 
ied by a rather thinly veiled threat to the effect that 
if the stockholders should reject this extraordinary offer 
the directors would be reluctantly compelled to go into 
** voluntary” liquidation. Whether the Courts would 
sanction liquidation in order that Debenture-holders 
should be paid off at par is very questionable, and the 
Debenture-holders are determined, therefore, to carry 
the question, if necessary, to the House of Lords. Were 
such a dangerous precedent established the provisions 
of company law would assuredly need immediate amend- 
ment. 


Whether the adoption of the proposed gold standard 
by Japan will be ultimately to the benefit of that 
country is questioned in some quarters. It is pointed 
out that the low rate of exchange of silver has brought 
a considerable increase of business to that country, and 
the favourable conditions in this respect on which 
Japanese trade has hitherto been conducted will now 
cease. Seeing that most governments are constantly 
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increasing their supply of gold, the adoption by anotfiet 
country of a gold standard will somewhat accentuate the 
difficulty of keeping in hand a sufficient reserve. The 
ultimate ‘effect on the value of silver it would be difficult 
at the moment to predict; but the Japanese Govern- 
ment will probably commence selling a part of their 
present silver reserve. 


_ The excellent example set by the Lake Shore Company 
in extending their maturing bonds at lower rates of 
interest bids fair to bear good fruit’ in the case of some 
of the other companies. Most of the important lines are 
now able to take similar steps with a view to a readjust- 
ment of their fixed charges, and the benefits that would 
thus be attained are almost incalcuJable. 


When railway companies begin to compete the tra- 
velling public may look for justice in the shape of reduced 
fares, accelerated services, and so on. The reforms 
inaugurated by the North-Western Company do not 
appear to have been prompted by any mistaken feelings 
of gratitude for the liberal patronage which enabled it 
to pay over 7 per cent. last year, but by the fear of com- 
— from the Sheffield line when its extension to 

ndon shall have been completed. If the North- 
Western fares are to be brought into line with those of 
its new rival, which are said to average 1}d. for first- 
class and proportionately lower for third, its net earnings 
will be substantially reduced, unless the reductions and 
the rest of the ‘‘ reforms” should result in a more than 
considerable accession of fresh traffic. The first steps— 
the decrease of second-class fares and the inclusion of 
third-class carriages on all trains, mail trains included— 
are only an earnest of what is to come, we may sup- 
pose, and they afford a good notion of what a great 
railway nt oe can do for its patrons when it 
chooses. oth these innovations should have been 
made long ago, and should not have been dragged out 
of the North-Western by the threatened competition of 
anewrival. Similar innovations on the part of the other 
companies concerned may be looked for in due course. 
Perhaps when the Great Central sends its first train into 
London the North-Western may be prevailed upon to 
do what it has hitherto refused to do—arrange for the 
a of some of its leading services to the 

orth, 


The accounts of the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
for the second half of last year are quite as satisfactory 
as could have been expected, although, to be sure, that’ 
is not saying very much. The’ net traffic receipts 
amounted to £616,111, as against £544,173 in the 
second half of 1895, an increase of 13 per cent., and 
the total net receipts were £707,607, as against 
£634,252, an increase of 11} per cent. After paying 
prior charges, the surplus left is £39,086, which is 
used to reduce the net revenue deficiency to £267,683. 
The outlook can by no stretch of language be called 
promising, even though the operations for the half year 
show an improvement of £72,236; but the most important 
point to be noticed is the appreciable reduction in the 
ratio of the working expenses to the gross receipts. In 
this respect the revenue statement for February just 
published is equally satisfactory, the main line system 
having earned £4,579 more, and spent £6,685 less, 
than in February, 1896—giving a total increase of 
411,264, or about 36 per cent., in the net profits ; while 
the Detroit section shows a net profit of £1,897 in- 
stead of a net loss of £755; and even the unfortunate 
Chicago branch caps a decrease of £5,278 in gross 
receipts by a decrease in working expenses of £5,604, 
and shows a net profit of £ 3,013 for the month. Under 
the well-nigh hopeless conditions with which they have 
to contend, we think the directors deserve a word of 
praise for the results of their management. 


The new issue of the British South Africa Company 
has been all taken up, the number of applications being 
stated to have exceeded the number of shares available 
by nearly 700,000. From this it would seem that ‘the 
public are not disposed to attach overwhelming import- 
ance to the strained relations with the Transvaal, and 
that the “irresponsible references” of the President's 
grandson have had no terrors for British investors. The 
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Five per Cent. Debentures, to which we called favour- 
able attention last week, have also improved in price. 


It seems that the efforts of Mr. J. B. Robinson have 
already been crowned with no small measure of success, 
and that the Rand Gold Commission will begin work 
at once and will report to the First Volksraad on 1 May. 
It is stated that the questions of the railways, dynamite, 
and taxation will be dealt with, that Mr. Robinson and 
other witnesses will be examined, and that prompt 
action will be taken by the Transvaal Government. If 
these statements are justified by the event, a consider- 
able appreciation of South African mining shares may 
safely be predicted; and indeed a movement in this 
direction has commenced already. 


Whatever may be said about the majority of West 
Australian Mines, as at present known to the British 
investor, it must be owned that many of the Land and 
Finance Companies are showing magnificent results. 
Some attention has been drawn to the immense profits 
made by such companies as the Venture Group, the 
West Australian Joint Stock Trust and the New Zealand 
Joint Stock Corporation. To these must now be added 
the Mining Transport and General Finance Company, 
Limited. This Company has accumulated profits in 
hand equal to three times its issued capital, and suff- 
cient to pay quarterly dividends of 10 per cent. for 
the next twelve months. There can be little doubt 
that such companies as the Mining Transport have 
an ample scope before them in West Australia. What- 
ever the present disappointments of the mines—and 
they are many—the future of the fields is assured, and 
a well-managed company, such as the Mining Trans- 
port Company has shown itself to be, may confidently 
count upon making big profits. A recent report from 
one of the Company’s properties—the Golden Leases— 
shows assays yielding 2 oz. to the ton, and it has also 
an ample supply of water (4,000 gallons per twenty-four 
hours). This doubtless explains the present demand for 
the shares of the parent Company. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
INDIA-RUBBER (MEXICO), LIMITED. 


The capital of this Company is £406,000, divided 
into 400,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each, and 6,000 
Deferred shares of £1 each, the Deferred shares being 
entitled to no dividend until 15 per cent. has been paid 
on the Ordinary shares, after which they are to take 
one-half of the balance of profits distributed. There are 
also to be issued £200,000 Seven per Cent. First Deben- 
tures in 4,000 Debentures of £50each. The price asked 
by the Mexican Finance Corporation, Limited, who are 
the vendors and promoters of the Company, is £556,000 
(payable as to £150,000 in cash, and the balance in 
cash or shares, or both, at the option of the directors), 
leaving £50,000 for working capital. They also 
undertake to pay all expenses up to allotment, and they 
guarantee that the whole of the Debentures shall be 
subscribed for. It follows that, if no applications at all 
were received from the public, the Corporation would 
still be able to start the new Company with a 
working capital of £50,000 in cash. The Com- 
‘pany is to acquire the india-rubber and gum-tree 
plantations known respectively as ‘‘ La Esmeralda” 
and ‘‘Llano de Juarez” in Oaxaca, Mexico. The 
prospectus states that ‘‘La Esmeralda” is one 
of the largest matured india-rubber plantations, 
and the fact that india-rubber trees require continuous 
cultivation for eight years before production renders a 
matured plantation very valuable, and also explains why 
so few cultivated india-rubber plantations exist. The 
trees are expected to yield india-rubber every year for 
over twenty years, and on the assumption that in the 
eighth year a tree yields 3 Ibs. of rubber, that the 
yield will increase on an average 1 Ib. in every three 
years, and that the price of such rubber is 1s. 8d. 
per lb., the gross profits from 350,000 trees is 
estimated at £87,500. Adding £25,000 for profit on 
250,000 gum trees, £12,000 on cabinet timber, and 
£51900 on coffee, cocoa, &c,, the directors arrive at a 
total gross estimate of £130,400, and after deducting 
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£35,000 for expenses and £14,000 for Debenture 
interest, there would remain an estimated net revenue of 
£81,400 in the first year, which, if realized, would admit 
of a dividend on the Ordinary shares of 174 per cent. 
and on the Deferred shares of about 166 per cent! This 
estimate seems somewhat high-flown, but the directors 
anticipate even larger profits later on, as they con- 
template planting some 2,000,000 additional rubber- 
trees. Prudent investors will do wisely to discount the 
estimates considerably, in view of the risks inseparable 
from enterprises of this character, and also of the fact 
that the life of a rubber-tree for purposes of production 
does not exceed twenty years. But the concern is 
certainly genuine, and in a recent report to the 
Foreign Office, Sir Henry Dering, British Minister in 
Mexico, has testified to the excellent prospects of 
‘La Esmeralda” plantation. We think, therefore, 
that both Ordinary shares and Debentures are well 
worthy of consideration, while the Deferred stock offers 
a good opportunity for a speculative investment. 


WELDLESS TUBES, LIMITED. 


The list of companies started in more or less direct 
connexion with the cycle trade bids fair to rival in 
length the list of gold mines. Weldless Tubes, 
Limited, has a capital of no less than £ 1,000,000; and 
475,000 Six per Cent. Preference shares of #1 each and 
an equal number of £1 Ordinary shares are now offered 
for subscription, as well as £150,000 of Debentures, 
the rate of interest on which is not stated in the 
prospectus. The object is to acquire the business 
of the Climax Weldless Tubes, Limited, the New 
Credenda Tube Company, Limited, the Star Tube 
Company, Limited, and the St. Helen’s Tube and 
Metal Company, Limited. The purchase moneys 
of these four undertakings, none of which is more 
than a year old, has been fixed at £981,000, after 
which preliminary outlay there will remain a balance of 
about £100,000 for ‘‘ extensions.”” Now, what induce- 
ments does the prospectus offer to the public to trust 
the directors with upwards of one million sterling ? We 
have every desire to criticize the prospectus with fair- 
ness, and we may say at once that the absence of the 
‘‘waiver” clause impressed us at once in its favour ; 
but unfortunately the prospectus also omits other 
items as to which an investor usually expects some 
information before he parts with his money. Not 
only is the rate of interest on the Debentures left 
to the imagination, but nothing is said as to whether 
the purchase moneys are to be paid in cash, or 
shares, or both; and, most strange of all, the only 
attempt at indicating the profits to be expected con- 
sists in a certificate by the auditors of the New Credenda 
Tube Company that ‘‘ the profits of the combined busi- 
nesses, before payment of interest on Debentures or 
loans, amount for one year to a sum sufficient, after 
providing for depreciation, to pay the interest on 
the contemplated Debentures” (whatever that may 
be), ‘‘the dividend on the Preference shares, and 
a dividend on the Ordinary shares at the rate of 8 
per cent. per annum.” It really needs something 
more than ordinary audacity to expect the public to find 
41,100,000 on the faith of a bald statement of this sort 
from the auditors of one of the vendor companies, 
without the slightest clue to the data on which the 
calculation has been made. Therefore, in spite of the 
assurance that the vendor companies are ‘‘ amongst” 
the largest manufacturers of weldless tubes for boilers 
and engineering purposes, and that they are “all 
on the official list” (not the black list, we hope) 
of the Admiralty and War Office, we fear that 
not even the somewhat trite allusion to the ‘‘ recent 
development of the cycle trade,” from which the 
directors seem to derive. encouragement, enables us to 
recommend our readers to subscribe for the shares of 
this Company, nor even for its Debentures bearing no 
particular rate of interest, and, from anything that can 
be gleaned from the prospectus, resting on no particular 
security. 

DARLING RANGE LAND AND MINERAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed with a capital of 


4 300,000, consisting of 200,000 £1 Ordinary shares 
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and 100,000 £1 Deferred shares, to acquire the freehold 
of about 76,500 acres of timber land, including all mineral 
rights, on the Darling Range near Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia. The Ordinary shares are entitled to priority 
as regards dividend up to 5 per cent. The purchase- 
money is fixed at £250,000, of which £100,000 will 
be represented by the Deferred shares, and the balance 
will taken in cash, or partly in cash and partly in 
shares, as the vendor and directors may decide. It 
seems that this is at the rate of less than #2 an acre, 
and if the surface wealth of the property equals the 
directors’ estimate, and portions of the land can be 
disposed of at £200 an acre as they seem to anticipate, 
the venture may prove a successful one, although the 
shares cannot be regarded in any light but that of a 
highly speculative investment. The working capital is, 
we gather, to be £50,000, either wholly or partly in 
cash or shares! The italics are ours, for we venture to 
think that a working capital consisting wholly of shares 
might be accompanied by practical difficulties at the 
very outset of the undertaking. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A REWARD FOR AN HONEST FINDER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
14 Square, LINcOLN’s INN. 

IR,—If, in advancing a brief plea for a finder who 

is honest enough to restore lost property to its 

owner, I should, at the outset, be prejudicing my case 

by stating that the idea of awarding a premium for such 

an act is of German birth and growth, I trust that my 

innocent client will not have to suffer from the antipathy 

prevailing against German-made goods. But, inas- 

much as all the Codes of the European Continent (with 

the exception of the Code Napoléon) have followed suit 

and adopted the idea, there might perhaps be enough 

quality in the article for even the stoutest Protectionist 

to forget the country of its origin, and to examine it on 
its intrinsic merits. 

The English common law of finding is rather a 
Janus-headed creature, with the smiling face of the 
criminal law on the one side, beaming benevolently on 
the rogue, lest his heart should be troubled with fear, 
and the serious countenance of the civil law on the 
other side, looking sternly at the honest finder, warning 
him to do what is right. 

The penal law having no special formula for an 
offender who considers as welcome booty whatever 
comes in his way, and the law of embezzlement having 
too narrow a scope in the English system, the law of 
theft has to do duty. But as the acts of the thief and 
of the dishonest finder respectively are, in their in- 
cidents, much at variance, the principles governing 
the one had by way of an artificial fiction to be adjusted 
in Procrustean fashion to suit the other, and the sinner 
escapes. A man finding a ring in the street, and putting 
it into his pocket, reserving at the time his resolution 
whether he will appropriate it or not, though soon 
afterwards deciding in the direction of the former 
alternative, is not criminally guilty, as little as a man 
who finds a sovereign, and immediately at the nearest 
public-house turns it into drink p/us cash. 

Now look at the other side of the medal. The 
moment an honest man sees and takes up a lost article 
in the street—and would it not be contrary to human 
instinct deliberately to pass it by ?— the civil law saddles 
him with obligations. He has no right to abandon it, 
but must hug it to his bosom and keep it safe and 
intact for the lucky owner. Negligence would cost 
him dear. Without a title to compensation in the 
shape of love or money, he has to make good the other 
man’s negligence by his own diligence. And what is 
the explanation? Old authorities and new commen- 
tators agree in saying: it is ‘‘ Charity.” ‘‘ Charity” is 
the motive and ‘‘ Charity” its own reward. And this 
wonderful gift of Heaven has to furnish the basis on 
which in this case the policy of the law rests. And ifa 
poor man picks up a jewel which the rich man had 
carelessly dropped, and that rich man, after the return 
of the property, snaps his fingers at the poor man and 
shows him the door, then the law will tell the latter 
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of having acted charitably towards the rich man in 
saving his property. , 

The Courts, indeed, try their best to counteract this 
manifestly unfair balance by preaching ‘‘the moral 
duty of gratitude,” but there they have to stop short, 
and it remains an academic exhortation. But our 
Legislature, acting spasmodically, as is its habit, has, 
by two Acts (16 & 17 Vict. ch. 33 and 32 & 33 


Vict. ch. 115), given to understand that it does not’ 


care much for this principle of do ne des, and has put a 
slight patch on the system, by providing for adequate 
rewards to be given to drivers and conductors of hack- 
ney carriages who restore property inadvertently left in 
such vehicles ; which shows that Parliament does not 
consider the idea of a substantial reward, in the place 
of charity of the poor man towards the rich and moral 
gratitude of the rich towards the poor, as quite incom- 
patible with ethics. 

Now it is a notorious fact that the number and value 
of articles left in omnibuses and cabs and delivered at 
the police office by conductors and drivers are now very 
considerable. On the other hand, it can hardly be 
doubted that the conscientiousness of these men must 


in this respect formerly have left much to be desired, . 


since otherwise there would not have arisen that strong 
impetus which is required for legislative action in the 
teeth of the common law. Are we, therefore, not 
right in concluding that those Acts have had a bene- 
ficial effect by stimulating the innate honesty of that 
class? And can we say that the circumstances of 
their being entitled to a reward has lowered them in 
our estimation ; or that we should not respect the cab- 
man of to-day who may claim his legal reward on 
returning a lost article quite as much—or perhaps more 
—than his predecessor who could not claim a reward, 
but kept his finding ? 

And if we are, as I trust, agreed on this point and 
unable to find any cogent reasons why the cabman 
should have assigned to him a special place in our 
legal and ethical system, what objection could there be 
to an extension of the principle of a reward to any and 
every honest finder—if he chooses to claim it ? 


It appears to me that our present law, instead of . 
stimulating honesty, through its stiff-necked moral. 
dogmatism, is very frequently instrumental in causing, 
A poor man finds a valuable | 


downright dishonesty. 
article. He takes possession of it, honestly intending 


to give it up, but to wait until, perhaps, a reward for 


the return might be advertised. No such advertisement 
appears. He becomes disappointed and recalls to his 


mind the many instances of which he has read in the. 


papers of the rich loser treating the honest finder with 
malicious contempt, and ends his reflections by con- 
verting the thing to his own use. There is nothing, as 
we have seen, in the English law which would deter 
him from such an act. It is indulgent enough not to 
make him a criminal, but it is not generous enough to 
stimulate his good instincts. Does the latter function 
lie altogether outside the province of the law ?—Yours, 
&c. Jutius HIRscHFELD. 


THE IMITATION OF BRADFORD 
TRADEMARKS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
28 March, 1897. 


Dear Si1r,—I was very much interested in your note 
in your last issue on the fraudulent imitation of Brad- 
ford trademarks by unscrupulous foreign manufacturers. 


Every one concerned in export trade could give dozens | 


of similar instances. Sheffield manufacturers in par- 
ticular could give ample proof of the imitation which, 
though flattering, is at the same time damaging. When- 
ever a trademark becomes favourably known in a dis- 
tant market the baser sort of German manufacturers do 
not scruple to supply cheaper articles marked with an 


exact imitation of the English trademark. These trade 


irates know very well that the cost of legal proceedings 
is so enormous and the difficulty of proof is so great 
that only a very wealthy firm with the cleverest legal aid 
can bring them to justice. One old-established Sheffield 


house has spent many thousands in attempts to pre-~ 
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serve their trade and good name. Many manufacturers, 
however, though doing a good export trade, are not 
in a position to spend large sums on prosecutions, 
consequently they have to sit idle and watch their 
trade pass into German hands. The only suggestion 
that has been made to remedy this great and growing 
evil is that of Mr. Wheatley, a well-known Yorkshire 
manufacturer. He suggests that a National trade- 
mark be adopted by all English manufacturers ; that the 
Government register it in all foreign countries, and that 
the Consuls abroad be instructed to take proceedings 
against all infringers. The advantages of this plan are 
obvious : in the first place, it would become well known 
in all foreign markets that whatever other marks were 
on goods if they were not marked with the National 
trademark they were not genuine—German makers 
could imitate English trademarks, but the imitation of 
trademark unaccompanied by the National mark of 
origin would deceive nobody ; in the second place the 
National trademark would act as a great advertisement 
for English goods. As the Merchandise Marks Act has 
advertised foreign goods, so the National trademark 
would advertise English goods. All that needs to be done 
is for Government to select a mark—to register it in all 
foreign markets, and to instruct our Consuls to be on 
the watch for infringements. No objection needs to be 
anticipated from foreign buyers; they would welcome 
the institution of a national trademark for the simple 
reason that it would protect them against fraud. The 
only objections would be from the foreign manufacturers 
who have profited and are profiting by trademark frauds. 
No doubt the details of the scheme would need careful 
consideration ; but surely the present Government, with 
five years of office before it, could find time to consider 
a suggestion which would do much for honest trading 
and honest traders.—Yours, &c. COMMERCE. 


—E MR. OSCAR WILDE AND MR. ZANGWILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
GARTMORE, STIRLING, N.B., 15 March, 1897. 


Sir,—In the ‘Saturday Review” of 6 March, in 
reviewing Mr. Zangwill’s ‘‘ Without Prejudice,” the 
reviewer animadverts, severely but properly, on the 
author’s cruel and vulgar observations about Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. The chastisement was well merited, but 
one does not start out to kick a man with a mask on 
one’s face, and a literary kicking should be above a 
signature. 

As regards Mr. Wilde, I should have thought that by 
this time he has suffered enough to atone for all his 
talents.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE NATIONAL FOOD SUPPLY IN TIME 
OF WAR. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Norwicn, 10 March, 1897. 


Sir,—In Bengal it is (or used to be) the practice for 
the gaol authorities to store rice at harvest time, when 
prices are low, to lessen the cost of feeding the 
prisoners. 

Might not the Government of this country usefully 
follow this example, and store grain in time of peace 
as security against possible scarcity in time of war? 
The risks of this were vividly set forth a day or two ago 
in the columns of the ‘‘ Times,” in a letter from Mr. 
Seton Karr, who, among other alarming statistics, 

ve one month as the period for which the country 
folds a reserve of breadstuffs. 

Every one hopes, of course, that, even in the event of 
a strong hostile combination against Great Britain, her 
fleet would command the sea, and things come right in 
the end; but meantime grave complications, if not 
disaster, might result unless there were means within 
the country of preventing even a temporary scarcity of 
food, which in these days of plenty and cheapness can 
hardly be realized. Apart from the question of scarcity, 
the knowledge that there was “‘ corn in Egypt” might 
have a good effect in steadying prices, and preventing 
much loss and suffering 
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The stock objection to Government purchases, that 
they would hamper private trade, might surely be got 
over by buying at current rates and spreading opera- 
tions over as wide an area as possible. Why not have 
a Government granary in every market town ? 

If England produced anything like a fair proportion 
of the grain she consumes, such reserves might not be 
indispensable, though they might still be useful. But 
Mr. Seton Karr speaks of seven-eighths of the yearly 
national consumption being imported. 

The matter seems one of vital importance, and 
worthy of an abler pen than that of your most obedient 
servant, -C.S. (Retired). 


A ROMAN POTTERY KILN. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
COMBEMARTIN, NEAR ILFRACOMBE, 6 March, 1897. 


Dear Sir,—In excavating the garden for a new house 
at Woking the workmen have come upon a Roman. 
pottery kiln in a good state of preservation. It lies 
three feet below the original level of the ground. A 
narrow, brick-lined passage led to it, but this the men 
had demolished before they knew the value of their 
‘‘find.” The kiln itself is circular in shape, about a 

ard in diameter. Round it runs a ledge, about a foot 
in width, on which evidently the pottery was set to bake. 
The walls age perfectly vitrified, the dark sand of their 
bricks being covered with green glaze. One peculiarity: 
is, that the sand of which they are made is not a kind 
found anywhere near the kiln. 

Perhaps some of your antiquarian readers can indicate 
to what these facts point. The discovery is, at any- 
rate, one deserving publicity. I made a most careful 
examination of the remains.—Yours truly, 

E. LARTER. 


THE WEST INDIAN SUGAR COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
BarpBapos, § March, 1897. 


Sir,—In your issue of 6 February, whilst referring” 
to the West Indian Commission appointed by Mr. 
Chamberlain to visit the West Indian Colonies, you 
make the following remark :—‘‘ What expert know- 
ledge of the subject they are sent out to investigate is. 
it likely that the Commissioners will bring home from 
their whirling, fast-excursion trip?” 

Now this seems very much like leaping before coming. 
to the stile, and is perilously near to ‘‘ begging the 
question.” It is quite true, as you say, that the West 
Indian sugar plantations are being ruined by the 
European bounties, and that this is a matter with. 
which well-informed people on your side the Atlantic. 
are perfectly well acquainted. But the instructions 
given to the Commissioners were not confined to their 
taking evidence merely on that one point. The present 
Government can scarcely be charged with enacting a 
‘*farce” in appointing this Commission, and it seems: 
only reasonable and just to conclude that the Govern- 
ment are willing to help the West Indies, if an investiga- 
tion into their circumstances proves beyond a doubt that,. 
without such help, they must ‘‘ go to the wall.” 

It is known that the different Colonies were asked 
to prepare evidence beforehand in a written form for 
the information of the Commissioners, and that this. 
documentary evidence was handed in, and retained by 
them (doubtless for use). And speaking for Barbados, 
I know that some very valuable evidence of this sort 
was presented to the Commissioners. The viva voce: 
evidence taken before the Commissioners partook 
more of the nature of cross-examination, and was to a 
very small extent occupied with extracting evidence of 
a primal character. So far as Barbados is concerned,. 
I know as a matter of fact that the documentary 
evidence tendered to the Commissioners was by no 
means confined to the question of sugar bounties, but. 
dealt as well with other subjects than sugar, and was. 
of a very weighty and instructive character. 

J. Gitrens KNIGHT, 
Judge Assistant Court of Appeal. 
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REVIEWS. 


FLICKERS OF IMAGINATION AND A FLARE. 


‘“‘Flames.” By Robert Hichens. London: Heine- 
mann. 1897. 

‘The Green Book.” By Maurus Jokai. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 1897. 


R. HICHENS having served the public with a 
witty portrait and with an artistically finished 
story, has turned, in an experimental spirit, | presume, 
to the production of rubbish. For ‘‘ copious rubbish ” 
describes the greater part of ‘‘ Flames.” He must 
be gratified at his success. The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
lit up at the book in a sort of holy ecstasy, and 
Mr. Hichens is a-booming. His book has all the 
essentials of a popular success, and I find it hard 
to believe the wit of ‘‘ The Green Carnation” can be 
unaware of the quality of its attributes. In the first 
it is inordinately closely printed pages. 
uch a length, as Sir Walter Besant has recently 
pointed out, is in itself one of the chief factors in 
popular appreciation. Sir Walter, and the public gene- 
rally, hold that it is a sort of cheating to tell a story 
in less than 80,000 words—the reader ‘‘ gets through 
The public does not want ideas, it does 
not want memories, it does not want an elaborated, 
meditated, and sedulously pruned story ; it wants ‘‘a 
good long read,” and Mr. Hichens has set himself at 
Jast to meet that demand. The public may eat over 
the book, talk over it, lose its ‘‘ place” here and begin 
again there, mark its ‘‘ place” with bits of paper, sleep 
over it, and get up next day to it, with lots of ‘‘ read- 
ing” still left—it may be made to last from Saturday 
to Monday without an effort. A self-respecting novelist 
with any sense of form could have got every effect in 
the book in one quarter the length, but that sort of 
thing does not lie within the purview of the booming 
reviewer. 

The story stale, and exquisitely adapted 
to a popular form of silliness. It is about hypnotism 
and diabolical possession. It is surely one of the 
duties of the popular novelist—only the popular 
novelist invariably shirks his duty—to do his best to 
laugh that sickly and mischievous nonsense out of the 
public mind. But Mr. Hichens and the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle ” are on the other side. A young gentleman 
of ladylike manners, ‘‘the Saint of Victoria Street,” 
the “‘ wonderful purity” of whose face suggested ‘‘ the 
ivory peak of an Alp, the luminous pallor of a pearl,” 
lived in a chastely furnished flat in company with a 
Steinway grand piano, a picture of ‘‘The Merciful 
Knight,” architectural photographs, books, and an 
arrangement of violets. Considering that this is a hot 
and dusty world with a great many things urgently 
needed to be done in it, I would submit that a highly 
educated young male who lives like that deserves to be 
roughly handled. But Mr. Hichens evidently thinks 
that this costly and inane loafing is a life without Sin. 
Sin! In company with a young man named Julian 
this person with the piano, having nothing better to do 
with his time, begins a series of séances; and about 
seventy pages further on the reader discovers is pos- 
sessed of a devil. As a consequence of this pos- 
session he papers his room with a sort of red that on 
minute examination was only too evidently wrought of 
**tiny flames,” he replaces his pietasse with nastily sug- 
gestive furniture (which Mr. Hichens describes), and, 
instead of those violets, portrays his soul in orchids— 
which is hard on Mr. Chamberlain. ‘It was easy to 
imagine them”—the orchids —‘‘whispering to each 
other soft histories of unknown sins,” and so forth. 
For the uncleanness of M. Huysmanns is the unclean- 
ness of Mr. Hichens. Music, flowers, furniture—the 
nastiness of sexual suggestiveness is over it all. And 
among other symptoms of possession little dogs are 
scared to death at Valentine and big dogs try to bite 
him. And Dr. Levellier felt ‘‘a sick repulsion”—the 
description of which is a lapse into Mr. Hichens’s more 
artistic self. 

The devil in possession—it becomes evident in’ a few 
score pages—is a remarkably silly sort of devil indeed, 
and instead of the spacious and humorous enterprises any 
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intelligent devil would have undertaken, simply resorts 
to what Mr. Le Gallienne calls the ‘‘ Venusberg of 
Piccadilly,” and attempts by various idiotic proceed- 
ings to lead the ridiculous Julian into Sin. To Mr. 
Hichens ‘‘ Sin” means only one thing, and on the whole 
I prefer Miss Marie Corelli's Satanism. This devil takes 
Julian to an exciting music hall with a young person of 
‘pure heart ” and tarnished morals, sends them home 
in a cab papetier and thereby Julian’s first step in Sin is 
taken, ter that this devil—even a devil must amuse 
himself—plays the piano and sings. The music brought 
one ‘‘to the verge of some sphere in which the sordid- 
ness attained by our race would be sneered at as 
delicacy, in which our lowest grovellings of the pigstye 
would be as lofty flights through the skies . . . hideous 
eccentricity . . . wanton desolation. . . The voice 
was not Valentine at all, but the voice of a stranger, 
powerful, harsh and malignant. ... A thick hoarse- 
ness dressed it as in disease, and at moments broke it 
and crushed it down. .. deadly song... not the 
faintest touch of humanity. . . . 

*** Stop him,’ Julian murmured. 

*** You!’ answered Levellier.” 

Why they did not hit him remains unexplained. 
These devilries proceed. He kills a little dog with 
fright, and he introduces Julian to one, Molly, But 
the ‘‘pure heart” of the young woman of the initial 
Sin comes to the rescue. There is an inexplicable 
struggle between her and the possessed Valentine. She 
works to prevent Julian committing Sin again and 
Valentine to induce him to do so. The struggle is 
complicated, and I find it difficult to follow. Dr. 
Levellier fusses about in a number of chapters. We 
seem to be out on the tiles—to employ a convenient idiom 
—for three books, and the -business is over. Excellent 
reading, all of it, for the thoughtful household. Julian 
dies, the spirit departs out of Valentine, and his body, 
having really been dead a year, collapses very effectively 
in the way ‘‘ She” rendered popular. Whether the young 
woman dies or lives is not particularly clear to me, and 
I doubt if it was perfectly clear to Mr. Hichens. But 
so loose is the symbolism of the story that it really does 
not matter. 

The description of this young woman of “‘ pure heart” 
and indifferent morals is the worst and best of the book ; 
it is quite out of place, but good descriptive work. 
The substance of her is a portrait. Indisputably, Mr. 
Hichens has taken a real girl and studied her furniture, 
her costume, her hours of employment, her ways of 
speech and some of her ways of thought very carefully. 
She is really a commonplace, good-hearted ‘‘unfortu- 
nate,” and would not be out of place in a good sympathetic 
realistic novel. But with a curious lack of imaginative 
adaptation he has thrust her into this silly story, and 
endowed her, not with the sane dislike of nastiness. 
such a girl would periodically experience, but with a 
consistent continuous objection, an insane and physio- 
logically impossible opposition to Sin, as he conceives 
it. Heaven forbid that I should minimize the conflict 
every man of energy must wage for the sake of his 
worldly efficiency against the more seductive pleasures ! 
But this sort of unreality only serves to make the whole 
business sentimental and ridiculous. Mr. Hichens— 
the Mr. Hichens of ‘‘ Flames ”’—has, like Miss Marie 
Corelli, a good strong undisciplined imagination ; his. 
literary workmanship is infinitely better in its detail; his 
“form” is as lax and copious, and his want of insight, 
his want of that sanity, that abiding sense of proportion 
and distance which is the essence of humour, is just as 
marked. In addition, his sexual prepossession is a 
powerful one. I think I may safely congratulate him 
on an inevitable popularity. 

There is an objectionable quality in all serious 
fiction, fiction professing to be applicable to life, 
that is not saturated in humour, that is not true 
in its atmosphere, distance and proportion. Dead 
flat seriousness in a novel always affects me like high 
art out of drawing. It does not injure book sales of 
course ; but if a man has no humour and wishes to do 
artistic work, his only hope of salvation lies in romance. 
One finds no humour, for instance, in the ‘“‘ Green 
Book,” but it is very delightful reading. The magni- 
ficent opening chapter presents you a dying man 
carried on a gun-carriage (for no earthly reason) across. 
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vast snowy wastes, his head waggling most effectively 
behind oy drops of blood falling on the snow. Behind 
this. arrangement (also for no earthly reason) follows 
a horseman hung with icicles and riding slowly. ‘‘ As 
often as he sees a red rose on the snow he dismounts, 
kneels, and with a golden spoon ”—no less—‘‘ takes up 
the crystallized token, and places it in an enamelled 
reliquary ”—also for no earthly reason. This first chapter 
has little or no ring on the subsequent chapters, 
but for all that it is beautifully effective. And then 
the stag hunt through the fair, and the wonder- 
ful. ‘diva ” who kept the still more wonderful 
Green Book. ‘‘ In the very midst of the torch-lit crowd 
came a golden sledge, shaped like a swan..... In it 
sat the prima donna, wrapped in her costly sables and 
literally covered with bouquets... . drawn by a team 
of eight—such a team as the Czar himself had never 
been drawn by, since it was composed of eight young 
noblemen, the cream of Russia’s jeunesse dorée.” 
Chapter viii. is entitled ‘‘An Orgie over a Volcano.” 
So we proceed to astonishing conspiracies (for no earthly 
purpose) and astonishing betrayals. It is imagination 
blazing. It is magnificent—it is impossible, but it is 
not more impossible than the stuff of Mr. Hichens, 
and it is far more brilliantly imagined, and in places 
picturesquely beautiful. There are dream-like memories 
to be found in the book that will linger long in the 
mind. But it will not be so popular as ‘‘ Flames.” 
The sham ‘‘ Lesson” is absent, and the serious young 
man may hunt through it in vain for details of 


*‘ temptations,” for hints of ‘‘ unknown sins.” “is 
H. G. W. 


THE SLUMS OF WEST LONDON. 


** Life in West London: a Study and a Contrast.” 
By Arthur Sherwell. London: Methuen & Co. 


1897. 


THY will authors allow their titles to overreach 
their subjects? Only recently we called atten- 
tion to a little book whose title was on altogether too 
nificent a scale; and here is another—similar in 
subject-matter—guilty of the same offence. The in- 
quiring foreigner within our gates, desirous to learn 
somewhat of life in the greatest quarter of the greatest 
po in the world, would be drawn by such a title as 
** Life in West London.” He would confidently expect 
to find in its pages a mine of information concerning 
Piccadilly and Pall Mall and the clubs of St. James’s 
Street, and the giant hotels, and the mansions of dukes 
and financiers in Park Lane and the squares. And he 
would expect many anecdotes and comments, and 
rhaps revelations, concerning the lives of those who 
inhabit this draggled fairyland. As a matter of fact 
he would find none of these things ; but an attempt to 
delineate the general features of lower-class life in 
Soho. Now, Soho contains enough interest within its 
gtimy streets to furnish forth half a dozen books of the 
size of this one. Still a bundle of statistics and reflec- 
tions concerning the dwellers in this strange neighbour- 
hood do not make an account of life in West London. 
Mr. Sherwell writes in the spirit of the City mis- 
sionary. Soho to him is not a curious backwater from 
the big streams of Regent and Oxford Streets—a region 
where strange wild faces flit across the gaslight, where 
hunted revolutionaries from Europe rest in exile, where 
quaint cafés abound full of good wine and unfamiliar 
dishes ; nor has he an eye for the humours of these 
wayward slums—home of scene-shifters and ballet- 
girls, of Italian waiters and cosmopolitan Anarchists, 
of old china and Paris journals. To Mr. Sherwell the 
district is but a seething hell of hideous and squalid 
poverty and of equally hideous and squalid vice. It is 
that, of course; but Mr. Sherwell’s picture of the 
same would surely have gained in vividness with- 
out losing in truth if he had hinted in his pages 
that there was a light side (twinkling with humour 
and full of the elements of fantasy) even to 
Soho. However, we must accept from the author 
what he chooses to give us. He tells us—as, after all, 
an author should—of what is most prominent in his 
own mind; and what occupies Mr. Sherwell’s vision 
when he contemplates Soho is the appalling amount of 
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sin and wretchedness which is contained within its 
narrow borders. He invites us to an inspection of the 
plague-spot of the West. It is scarcely an exhilarati 

occupation, save to those who love to sup on horrors, 
Such will have their fill in perusing these pages. 
Sherwell’s method is (largely by the aid of statistics) to 
present a picture of the extent of overcrowding in Soho, 
and of the dangers and horrors and misery which result 
therefrom ; then to discuss the industrial and economic 
condition of its inhabitants, the chapters dealing with 
which afford a fresh opportunity for harrowing the 
reader; after which he strays into a consideration of 
Soho’s morals, or, more particularly, its lack of the 
same. The merit of the book is unequal. Mr. Sherwell 
has a favourite adjective—‘‘ invertebrate.” The epithet 
is not inapt as a description of his book. At one time he 
marshals useful statistics of population and death-rate 
and the like, seasoned with practical suggestions for the 
more stringent application of laxly administered laws. 
Again he gives you interesting particulars of work in the 
tailoring trade, of which he has evidently made a special 
study. But again he wanders off into platitudes about 
prostitution, couched in the language of a Bible-class 
manager, and contributing nothing more helpful to a 
solution of the dark problem than some remarks to the 
effect that prostitution results from intermittent em- 
ployment, combined with luxuriousness and irresponsi- 
bility of living and a general seasoning of Adam-and- 
Eve natural sin. Mr. Sherwell is particularly strong on 
the subject of intermittent employment. To the 
‘* seasonal trade” he attributes a great deal of the 
moral as well as the economic degradation of the 
Soho people. But he does not tell us how the thing is 
to be stopped. Nor do we see its possibility either, 
short of the inauguration of an iron-bound system of 
State Socialism. People do not want to spend all the 
year in town, and they will not if there is any possibility 
of getting out of it in August and September. And one 
does not want always to eat and drink and wear and do 
the same things; consumption must vary; even the 
Wardour Street children weary of halfpenny ices when 
the frost comes, and are as irresponsible and ‘‘ seasonal” 
in their requirements as the dwellers in Belgravia 
and Mayfair, whom Mr. Sherwell seems disposed 
to rate harshly for their erratic expenditure. But then 
Mr. Sherwell has scant sympathy with luxury and 
pleasure in any forms : the evangelist outlook on life is 
too strong within him. This is of course natural 
enough in a man who has evidently spent weary days 
and nights watching the squalid misery of these ‘‘ mean 
streets” and the interiors of the still meaner ‘‘ homes” 
which bound them. Yet we must enter a protest 
against the sweeping character of his puritanism. For 
at times it lands him in injustice ; as, for example, in his 
chapter on the restaurants and hotels of Soho. Many 
of them may be, as Mr. Sherwell stigmatizes them, 
**houses of accommodation”; but a not dissimilar 
charge might be brought against some of the most 
reputable hotels in the kingdom. True, also, a bock 
of lager or a bottle of Niersteiner may be drunk with 
your dinner in any of the Soho hostelries ; but surely 


that fact does not drag them within reach of Mr. Sher- — 


well’s wholesale denunciations, even when the anathe- 
matized liquor is ‘‘ fetched to order,” which seems 
somehow, in the author’s philosophy, to constitute an 
aggravation of the offence. Really, Mr. Sherwell 
might leave us our slatternly and grimed apology for a 
Latin quarter: it is the best London has to offer. 

But let us leave criticism. And this is easiest by 
turning to the chapter on the Tailoring Trade. Half a 
century ago, when Charles Kingsley gave us ‘ Alton 
Locke,” this trade had an unenviable eminence in 
respect to conditions of employment. 
Sherwell intimates, owing to the influx of Jew sweaters 
and the introduction of machine-work, matters are in a 
more parlous condition than ever. It is a repellent 
picture of which he gives us glimpses. Here is an 
instance of sweating as it is practised :—‘‘A you 
woman (a thoroughly skilled workwoman who ha 
frequently earned, as a weekly worker employed on the 
best class of work, from 22s. to 26s. a week) was com- 
pelled through slackness to accept work for a Jew who 


paid her piecework. At the end of the first week her © 
wages were 7s., and during the whole time that she © 
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worked for him she never succeeded. in earning more 
than 8s. a week.” After this Mr. Sherwell’s sugges- 
tion that it is love of excitement whiclr sends so many 
girls on the streets appears a trifle superfluous, if it does 
not border on the impertinent. ‘Then there is a re- 
ference to the case tried in the Lambeth County Court 
last year, in which it was proved that the defendant 
woman was paid at the rate of 9d. per dozen coats for 
working five button-holes and sewing four buttons on 
each! together with fetching and delivering the goods, 
finding her own sewing materials, workroom and light- 
ing. The woman said it took her from nine in the 
morning till nine at night to do a dozen coats; and 
out of the ninepence thus earned she had to buy her 
own material and pay a twopenny fare in fetching and 
carrying the work. Her employer admitted the rate of 
pay, but proudly added that he was working for mem- 
bers of Parliament. For it is not the poor man’s 
clothes only which are made in loathsome sweating 
dens ; and Mr. Sherwell notes a case within his own 
knowledge of a worker who had three children down 
with fever, and used the work upon which he was 
engaged as a temporary covering for them: among 
these articles was a garment for Cardinal Manning, 
afterwards worn by him on a visit to Rome. 

_ Here, in conclusion, is another specimen horror, 
extracted from the chapter on Overcrowding :—‘‘ In two 
rooms were a family of eleven persons—viz., a man, his 
wife, and nine children (one a son of twenty years of age, 
a daughter nineteen, another fourteen, another thirteen, 
and several below this age), and a lodger aged twenty- 
two, making twelve persons in all. The man was a 
tailor, and carried on his trade in thesame room. They 
slept four in a bed.” But not much better (for de- 
cency’s sake) was the case of ‘‘ a young, newly married 
couple, who took in a single-man lodger”; they had 
only one small back room for sleeping and living, the 
lodger considerately occupying a chair-bedstead. But 
the announcement, ‘‘ Part of a room to let” is not, 
says Mr. Sherwell, an uncommon sight in Soho. After 
all, it is not difficult to forgive and understand the 
concentrated gloom of this gentleman’s outlook. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT. 


** The Encyclopedia of Sport.” Edited by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley Peek, and F. G. 
Aflalo. Parts I. and II. Laurence & Bullen. 


1897. 

rpaE great success of the Badminton Library and the 

‘‘ Fur and Feather Series” has given a wonderful 
impulse to what may be called the scientific literature 
of sport. And obviously there was ample room for a 
new Encyclopedia efficiently edited and brought down 
to date. ‘‘ Blaine” was admirable in his day and for 
long afterwards ; but sport has been revolutionized 
since he wrote, and, moreover, the temper and tastes of 
the times have changed. The progress of Humanity as 
much as the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has put an end to the highly popular entertain- 
ments of baiting the bear, the bull and the badger, and 
indeed the subterranean hermit has been well nigh 
exterminated. The flint-lock has given place to the 
percussion-gun ; the breech-loader has superseded the 
muzzle-loader. Now we go out on the stalk with 
express rifles and bring down the big game with explo- 
sive shells. Shooting over dogs is going out, and driving 
birds has come in, thanks to the introduction of 
machinery in agriculture and more enlightened ideas as 
to how to stock the moors. Barren deer forests fetch 
‘abnormal rents and salmon reaches are leased at fancy 
prices. Nor have the changes been confined by any 
means to the amusements of the wealthy or well-to-do. 
Athletics have been popularized ; cricket is conducted 
everywhere on principles more or less scientific, and 
football, with its professional teams and its gate-money, 
has become more of a national institution than horse- 
racing. But we need not multiply arguments to prove 
our assertion.that there was sufficient occasion for this 
new Encyclopedia. 
, It promises well in every respect. The names of the 
editors and the contributors they have engaged are 
guarantees for knowledge and reliability. The chief 
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subjects are confided to skilled specialists. The paper 
is solid, and the type excellent. Nota few of the lavish 
illustrations are admirable specimens of art. For 
example, some of those which are purely ornamental, 
such as ‘‘The Mill Pool,” with the falling shadows in 
the sleeping water; the sable antelope which sent a 
thrill to the heart of Harris when he first saw the stately 
beauty in what was then Moselikatse’s country and is 
now the Transvaal; the grizzly bear over the fallen 
deer and the cluster of black game in the snow. The 
Encyclopedia is comprehensive, yet succinct, and the 
proportion is well preserved. Subjects like Angling 
Athletics, and Big Game are treated in considérable 
detail; minor matters are dismissed in a paragraph or 
two, or a few lines. But what we like best, and what 
promises well for the satisfactory development of a some- 
what ambitious programme, is the evidence, by frequent 
references to forthcoming articles, that the whole scheme 
has been carefully thought out. Natural history is not 
neglected, and in the way of its practical study the 
conductors condescend to give hints to boys upon 
bird-nesting. Nor is the least useful portion of the 
work the elaborate glossaries, explaining all technical 
terms for the easy enlightenment of ignorance. Lord 
Suffolk, in his preface, fondly dreams of a day when 
his magnum opus in distant editions may expand to the 
dimensions of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
‘Heaven forbid!” was our pious ejaculation, and 
though we wish him all good luck in his bold under- 
taking, we sincerely trust we may not live to see his 
hopes realized. 
We can but glance casually at a few of his articles, 
by way of giving some useful idea of the miscellaneous 
contents. We spoke of comprehensiveness. The open- 
ing paragraph is devoted to the Aard-vaark or Earth- 
hog, the South African cousin of our British badger, 
that, fattening freely on ants and labouring indefatigably 
at the suppression of an intolerable nuisance, is strongly 
impregnated with formicacid. Angling has beenentrusted 
to the very capable hands of Mr. John Bickerdyke, 
who treats it historically, chronologically and practically 
in all its forms, from salmon-fishing in the brawling 
Scandinavian and Scottish streams to the fine casting 
of the Southern artist on Teste or Itchen, with gut of 
ossamer and a midge-like fly, and the punt-fishing on 
ames for roach and barbel. The drawings of rods, 
reels, salmon-flies &c. are good and numerous, and 
likely to prove extremely serviceable. Mr. Bryden, of 
South African celebrity, discourses of the South African 
antelopes, and he should know their habitats and 
habits as well as most men. For now the antelope 
has been driven far afield, and the countless hosts 
have long since disappeared which used to swarm 
like locusts on the fringes of the back settlements, 
devastating all the ground they traversed like the 
migrating lemmings of Norway. Archery is done by 
Mr. Walrond, and Athletics by Mr. Montague Shear- 
man and various ‘‘eminent hands.” Walking, we are 
told, has been coming into fashion again: it had been 
neglected since those heroic days when Ross and Barclay, 
who seemed to work their legs by machinery and to 
have discovered the secret of perpetual motion, per- 
formed their marvellous feats. We may mention that 
we remember the old deerstalker telling us how on one 
occasion over his dinner-table at Durris on Deeside a 
match was made for a walk across country to Inverness, 
the start to be made immediately. We unfortunately 
forget the names of the rival pedestrians ; but we 
know that Ross, one of the umpires, who was 
engaged to see fair, started to accompany them in 
his evening shoes. ‘‘The Polar Bear” is, we pre- 
sume, by Admiral Albert Markham, the distinguished 
Arctic explorer ; his shaggy Russian congener has 
been committed to Mr. Whishaw, who has made a 
hame in literature as an unrivalled authority on 
: in the Russian forests in summer and winter. 
On African big game Mr. Bryden comes to the 
front again. The article is a useful latter-day guide to 
the best available hunting-grounds, for sport is still to 
be obtained by long and weary travel, though the hunt- 
ing paradises dear to Cornwallis Harris and Gordo 
Cumming have long since been overrun by flocks and 
herds, or blackened by the fires of the miners’ smelting- 
furnaces. Mr. Bryden gives sound, practical advice as 
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to outfit, guns and the probable expenses. Sport has 
been everywhere revolutionized, as we said, and a 
short quarter of a column is all that is given to North 
America. Where now are the countless herds of the 
buffalo or bison ; the grizzlies that were a terror to the 
boldest mountain-men ; the black-tailed deer and the 
industrious beaver that replenished the travelling larders 
of many an exploring expedition? They are gone with 
the Redman to his happy hunting-grounds ; and even 
their bleaching skeletons have crumbled into dust and 
their place in a sporting encyclopedia knows them no 
more. Finally, we may note a most exhaustive list of 
existing game in fur and feathers, in which we must 
confess that we come upon many a name which is either 
unfamiliar or absolutely unknown to us. 


MR. LANG AND “OLIVER TWIST.” 


“Oliver Twist.” ‘‘Gadshill” edition. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With Illustrations by Cruikshank. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1897. 


process of ‘‘ editing” the overrated Dickens 
down to his proper level goes on merrily. We 
are now at that inferior work, ‘‘ Oliver Twist.” 
** Work’us,” said Noah Claypole, ‘‘ don’t be impudent. 
She was a nice ’un, she was. Oh Lor!.. . a regular 
ight down bad’un, Work’us.” Peoplecan hardly beaware 
of what faults are to be found in this once popular story. 
*‘ Caricature, of course, there is”: two of its best 
characters ‘‘ are essentially exaggerated”; Mr. Grim- 
wig ‘‘ does not overstimulate ; Brownlow’s relation to 
Monks “‘ is a strain on credulity” ; Rose Maylieis ‘‘ as 
old as the interesting foundling ” ; Monks is “ painfully 
melodramatic and unconvincing.” The writer’s strength 
flay ‘‘neither in construction of plots nor in the 
conduct of love affairs.” The workhouse hags 
are borrowed from Scott. Oliver’s ‘‘innocence and 
elegant language may be explained by heredity,” 
though Mr. Lang evidently thinks it is part of the 
general weakness. Like Scott, Dickens carried on 
two stories at once; though ‘‘a novelist of undoubted 
experience has remarked” that the mere Englishman 
could not accomplish this feat in the triumphant man- 
ner of the Caledonian. It is conceded, however, that 
*** Waverley’ and ‘Oliver Twist’ are likely to live as 
long as ‘Madame Bovary,’ ‘Prince Otto,’ or ‘Villette’ ” 
—an odd selection. Other judges are then called in. 
Thackeray, it seems, thought Dickens ‘‘ mawkish,” 
but Mr. g thinks this, ‘‘on the whole, superfine.” 
Mr. Walter Bagehot ‘‘ years ago disposed of his love 
affairs.” In an earnest and telling apologia Dickens 
pleaded for the wholesome repelling influence of his 
thieves, but “‘he might have known boys better” in 
general, and Mr. Lang in particular. His foolish 
theory is promptly disposed of by an interesting little 
anecdote. ‘‘The present writer, when aged twelve, 
was within an inch (as he well remembers) of faking 
the bogle of an elderly gentleman as he walked down 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh.” A note of admiration is 
added. Fancy that! as Ibsen would say: actually 
** within an inch.” But nothing ensued. ‘‘I abstained, 
nor do I regret it.” The ‘‘ worthy Beak” might have 
had no “literary enthusiasm.” Mr. Lang even objects to 
Oliver’s ‘‘ preternaturally long nose” and his ‘‘ mealy” 
character, and oddly thinks that both prejudice the 
reader against him. We suspect this notion has not 
yet occurred to any one. Most people offer the sym- 
pathy that was calculated upon. The rather refined 
face was emphasized, because the likeness to Monks 
had to be suggested. There is a most striking like- 
ness, by the way, between the face of Dickens as seen 
in a little etching done at this time by Cruikshank, to 
this face of Oliver’s. They are, in fact, identically 
the same. 

Like ‘‘ Pickwick,” the story contains many curious 
allusions, local and others, which it would be interest- 
ing to comment on. Mr. Lang might have passed 
these by altogether, as not to his taste. But he 
authoritatively declares that ‘‘‘ Oliver Twist’ needs 
but two or three notes,” which he supplies: one 
on the new police, in which he is somewhat astray ; 
another on the poor laws; the third on Mr. Laing, 
“‘the incredible magistrate,” as he calls him, who, 


incredible as’ he was, was specially drawn from 
life and called ‘‘ Fang,” “scarcely changing his 
name,” says Mr. Lang oddly, because, as we are 
told, ‘‘the English do not sound the i.” Blathers 
and Duff, we may remind the editor, ‘are not 
cee A of the new model” (i.e. of the new police), 

ause they were Bow Street “runners.” It might 
have been added that Blathers is generally sup to 
be drawn from Townsend, the free and familiar officer 
of the department. For the benefit of the subscribers 
to this handsome and attractive edition we shall 
venture to add to Mr. Lang’s meagre ‘‘two or three 
notes” a few particulars. In the preface, for in- 
stance, we have an obscure allusion to ‘‘an amazing 
alderman,” who declared from the bench that there 
was no such place as Jacob’s Island. This was the 
once familiar Sir Peter Laurie, with whom Dickens was 
at feud on the score of his friend Hood and the 
** Song of the Shirt.” He was later introduced again as 
Alderman Cute in the ‘‘ Chimes.” But the story is a 
long one. Jacob’s Island has long since been joined to 
the mainland, and the Folly Ditch filled up. Mr. 
Lang brings up Henry Kingsley’s objection, that there 
was no evidence to hang Fagin. But he forgets that 
** Bolter” had turned King’s evidence, and though, of 
course, there should be corroborative testimony, this 
would not have been difficult to supply. , 

This name of Fagin, by the way, Dickens tells us he 
took from ‘‘ Bob Fagin,” a friendly companion of his in 
the old disastrous ‘‘ Blacking” times. It is worth 
recording, too, that the Jews were very indignant at 
the slur cast upon their community by this odious 
sketch. A Jewish lady long afterwards remonstrated 
with Dickens, and he made handsome amends 
introducing a perfect Jew, such a Jew as never existed, 
into ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.” There are many points in 
the account of Rose Maylie which are to be explained 
- the author’s almost hysterical grief for Mary 

ogarth: the ordinary reAder will be otherwise at a 
loss to account for such a genuine passionate burst 
as is found at p. 302. Mr. Lang tells us that ‘‘ Oliver,” 
like ‘‘ Pickwick,” was suspended owing to this distress. 
There he is quite wrong. The original numbers are 
before us: the work was never interrupted until some 
months after her death, and this was owing toa dispute 
with his publisher. 

It would not be difficult to identify the notorious 
workhouse. Dickens, as in the case of Eatanswill, 
while affecting to conceal the identity of the place, 
contrived to let indications escape by which it might be 
revealed. He tells us that it was on the Great Northern 
Road, passing by Barnet, and about seventy miles 
from London, and that the iron handles of the coffins 
came by canal from Birmingham. With these data we 
might set to work. Then there is the house at Chertsey 
—Mrs. Maylie’s residence—an object of great local 
interest, and still pointed out to the stranger, as it 
was to us lately: ‘‘ That’s where the burglary was 
done.” It is called Pycroft House, close under St. 
Anne’s Hill, a solitary, picturesque old mansion, corre- 
sponding in every point with the description. Many 
years ago there was standing a ruined old hovel near 
the bridge, also pointed out as the place where the 
burglar and Oliver remained for the night. (It is odd, 
by the way, that the housebreaker’s name when quoted 
is generally spelt Sykes.) The amusing scene of “ the 
Dodger” before the magistrate is a sort of reproduction 
of one of the ‘‘Sketches.” Dickens had also tried his 
hand on beadles in the same collection. It might have 
been noted, too, that the vehement preface was recast 
several times; and it is strange that in one version 
Dickens states that he had no actual knowledge of 
thieves’ life beyond what he found in books ; in another 
that it was drawn from actual observation. 

Mr. Lang rather sneers at the great Cruikshank plates, 
admittedly some of the most powerful and brilliant 
illustrations we have. The designs, he says, ‘‘ may satisfy 
admirers of Cruikshank.” It may be admitted, how- 
ever, that the ‘‘designs” here presented are an 
altogether different thing from the originals in the 
numbers. The former are richly toned—the shading in 
many cases quite different. We are told nothing of the 
odd plate, of the plate at the end which was condemned 
by Dickens and redrawn by the artist. Mr. Lang just 
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touches on the claim made by the artist to the author- 
ship of the sto —which was first put forward not by 
‘an American Interviewer,” but by a personal friend 
of Cruikshank, to whom the artist had shown his port- 
folio. This is a trifle, but it is as well to be accurate. 
Another interesting point is that when the story was 
drawing to a close Talfourd pleaded with such earnest- 
ness that Charley Bates and the Dodger might be 
spared that Dickens relented. 

There are many touches in the story of Oliver's per- 
secution at the Work’us which make us think that 
they were reminiscences of his own workhouse days at 
the blacking factory. There he was bullied by a boy 
like Noah Claypole as Oliver was, and he speaks of his 
sufferings with a sort of agony. We have more to tell 
but must pause. Mr. Lang and his publishers have a 
long journey before them ; and it is alarming to think 
in what state poor ‘‘ Boz” will be left when Mr. Lang 
has finished with him. However, as Mr. Pott remarked 
of the Buff Ball, ‘‘ we will be there.” 


LUNATICS AND THE LAW. 


** The Law of and Practice in Lunacy.” By A. Wood 
Renton, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Edin- 
burgh : William Green & Sons; London: Stevens 
& Haynes. 1897. 


ie is acknowledged on all hands that the three greatest 

trials of a lawyer’s life are infants, married women 
and lunatics, and of these the greatest unquestionably 
are lunatics. The legislation on the subject is volu- 
minous, and Mr. Wood Renton may be congratulated 
on his courage in undertaking what he describes as 
**an attempt to cover the whole field with which the 
English Law of Lunacy deals”—an attempt which 
occupies no less than a thousand closely printed pages. 
The bulk of the volume consists, of course, of the 
Lunacy Acts of 1890 and 1891; but there is also a 
section devoted to Lunacy Independent of Statute, and 
another to Lunacy in Relation to Criminal Law, as 
well as an appendix containing some minor statutes, 
the Rules of Court, and a very full and comprehen- 
sive collection of Forms. 

English law-books, following necessarily, we suppose, 
on the method, or rather the want of method, of our 
legislation, have grown unwieldy and unmethodical 
beyond all precedent, and Mr. Renton has not altogether 
escaped the faults of his predecessors. But, with this 
preliminary reservation, we have nothing but com- 
mendation for a book which will {be indispensable to 
practitioners who wish to have the whole law of the 
subject in a single volume. In dealing with the Act 
of 1890 Mr. Renton has adopted the excellent plan 
of setting out the sections of the amending Act of 
1891 in immediate connexion with the sections of the 
prior Act which they amend, the two statutes being 
distinguished by the use of different type. In some 
cases the notes partake a little too much of the 
nature of cross-references; but, no doubt, had any 
other plan been adopted, the book would have 
swollen to a wholly unreasonable size. Part I., which 
deals with the Law of Lunacy independent of statute, 
suffers most from lack of sufficient space. It is an 
attempt to compress within some seventy pages a mass 
of judicial decisions, obiter dicta, medical opinions, and 
psychological surmises on such subjects as insanity 
and contract, insanity in relation to marriage, the wills 
of lunatics, and insanity and life insurance—accurate 
so far as it goes, but in some instances so compressed 
as to be almost misleading. Mr. Renton ought to 
have had the courage of his opinions ; he should have 
devoted more space to this section, which would then 
have formed the most original and valuable part of the 
book. 

As we have indicated, a modern law writer’s chief 
difficulty arises from our haphazard method of legis- 
lation. A subject of great obscurity and complexity 
—such as lunacy—has claimed the attention of the 
Legislature and of Courts of justice for centuries ; 
many statutes have been passed dealing with it ; a list 
of judicial decisions interpreting those statutes have 
been delivered ; the inevitable result is to ‘‘ make that 
darker which was dark enough without.” Then comes 
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a codifying Act. The new code is appallingly and dis- 
hearteningly long ; but, long as it is, it is soon found 
wanting ; some point, apparently trifling in itself, has 
been omitted, some principle has been left undecided ; 
an amending Act becomes necessary; that in its turn 
is amended ; judicial decisions follow, and so the whole 
weary round commences again. Take the present 
instance. The Lunacy Act of 1890, the codifying 
statute, consists of 342 sections and five schedules, 
sufficient in all conscience to cover the whole field of 
mental disease. But when such an elementary point 
arises as the necessity for deciding whether or not a 
man is a “lunatic” within the meaning of the Lunacy 
Acts we find ourselves left absolutely without adequate 
guidance. The draughtsman has seen a difficulty and 
has simply evaded it by formulating the following 
cryptic utterance : ‘‘ Lunatic means an idiot or person 
of unsound mind”; not includes, be it observed, but 
means. Could anything be more idiotic? Is it not 
inexcusable that, at this stage of medical knowledge a 
‘*lunatic” is to be described as either an idiot ora 
— of unsound mind, to the exclusion of all other 
orms of mental affliction, ‘‘ lunacy,” properly so called, 
included? And if the reply be that the Acts are only 
intended to apply to the particular forms mentioned, the 
greater the condemnation of those responsible for such 
scraps of legislation. The truth is that all this elaborate 
and intricate machinery of Judges, and Masters, and 
Chancery Visitors, and Commissioners, as provided by 
the Act, can effect little until we get a definition of 
** lunatic ” which shall be at once scientific, accurate, 
and complete. 

Such being the state of our legislation, it is hopeless 
to expect comprehensive definitions or logical arrange- 
ment from learned authors who follow the established 
custom of making the statute the backbone of their 
treatise. An English law book has come to mean an 
annotated edition of an Act of Parliament, arranged 
clause by clause with cross references, an ample array 
of judicial decisions, and an index which is in itself a 
small volume. To write a full, lucid, and logically 
arranged treatise on any great branch of law would be 
regarded as a waste of time ; judges and leaders who 
have gained their position by a phenomenal memory 
for decided cases entirely unconnected with any know- 
ledge of guiding principles would resent it as ‘‘ aca- 
demic.” The consequence is that our law books con- 
stantly gain in bulk and lose in clearness, and appeals 
and reversed judgments flourish hich 
latter reflection suggests that, after all, from the 
lawyer’s point of view, the system has its compen- 
sations. 


A HISTORIAN OF THE KAILYAIRD. 


‘‘A History of Dumfries and Galloway.” By Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 


ERE at last we have a writer from the Kailyaird 
who forswears romancing, and confines himself 
to a narrative which is, as he modestly hints, concise 
and trustworthy. This is well; for we have had so 
much discursive twaddle from north of the Tweed that 
a little plain truth-telling is more than welcome. And 
the truth is here; but unfortunately it stops short at 
the end of last century, to the bewilderment of the 
English reader. For he, being an ignorant foreigner, 
asks himself this question: By what miraculous pro- 
cess have the thieving, murdering, hypocritical Scots 
who swagger through this narrative arrived at the 
meek saintliness which obtains in Kailyaird fiction? 
It is a hard matter to resolve, and Sir Herbert Maxwell 
does not help us. 

Failing in this, he yet introduces us to a finished 
race of Christian banditti who raided and ruffled along 
the Scottish Border, in despite of law and honesty. 
From the time of Robert de Brus—who killed his 
man in a kirk and filched a kingdom—down to the 
cattle-lifters and smugglers of last century, these Scots 
achieved rare distinction as thieves. Theft, indeed, was 
their daily business, and murder, with and without 
religious motives, their pastime. We do not even 
gather from this author that the blackguardism of the 
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Scottish Border was tempered with bravery 
intrigue and truckling, now with English 
barons, now with the Scots king, served as interludes 
between treachery and murder. And chief among these 
Border gentry were the Maxwells, as our author is very 
careful to show. A superficial reader might easily be 
misled into the belief that Sir Herbert is here writing 
the history of his own clan, so complete is his portraiture 
of the Maxwell lairds. One of them was tried and 
beheaded for ‘‘horrible treachery’? and murder, a 
punishment which our author good-naturedly admits 
was just. We hasten to agree. 

But where, the reader asks, amid all these blood- 
feuds and raidings, were the common people? -Or 


were there then (as now) no common people in Scot- | 


land? Writing this history on old-fashioned aristrocatic 
lines, Sir Herbert gives scant attention to the com- 
monalty. In the early times it would seem that they 
had no rights, except the right to be killed at the 
bidding of the lairds; while in later days they them- 
selves explained their position tersely in this homespun 
jingle :— 
‘** The lords and lairds they drive us out 
From mailings where we dwell ; 
The poor man cries, ‘ Where shall we go?’ 

The rich say, ‘ Go to hell!’” 
With a community constituted on this fobbing principle, 
it is easy to understand that the only man from this 
corner of the Kailyaird who has achieved wide fame 
‘was an accomplished pirate. (Mr. Crockett, we need 
not say, belongs to a later period.) This was the 
redoubtable Paul Jones, who was at least a wholesome 
scoundrel, with no psalm-singing airs. Nevertheless, 
Sir Herbert cannot away with him. So great is his 
indignation with the stout sailor-man for being a mere 
sea-pirate, and not a land-pirate like the Maxwells, 
that his syntax is ruffled as he cries, ‘‘ Never was there 
arogue should have swung more properly than he from 
a yard-arm!” Robert Burns is also, for his sins, dragged 
in among these Border rascals. We have heard it 
rumoured that this same Burns was a poet, but Sir 
Herbert does not exactly confirm the rumour. True, he 
mentions a ballad called ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” obviously 
for the purpose of explaining in a footnote the Gaelic 
origin of Shanter. Also, he makes mention of a volume 
of verse published in some obscure place called 
Kilmarnock ; but it is quite evident that our author 
regards Burns as simply an incapable gauger, and a 
drunken ne’er-do-weel who had the good fortune to be 
helped in his low estate by ‘‘an influential person” of 
the noble house of Maxwell. What more could the 
fellow want? No more; except that the generous deed 
should be blazoned in a footnote by this later Maxwell. 

As for the manner in which this Kailyard history is 
presented we shall say little, chiefly because there is 
little to be said. Its merits of style and method are 
essentially negative ; that is to say, it is not quite so 
sawdustish and inaccurate as the usual local guide-book, 
neither is it so complacently garrulous as its author’s 
ordinary contributions to the monthly press. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘« HE Art Schools of London,” by Tessa Mackenzie (Lon- 
La don : Swan Sonnenschein. 1896), does for painting, 
music, &c., in the metropolis much what Miss Maddison has 
sought to do in a larger sphere. It is a guide book to the Fine 
Art schools in London, with particulars of their working. 
_ “Scenes of Familiar Life, arranged progressively for 
Students of Colloquial French,” by Mrs. J. G. Frazer (Mac- 
millan), is a quite charming school-book. The little Scenes 
are conceived in a dramatic spirit, and written with a most 
t brightness and vivacity. Mrs. Frazer has realized the 
golden truth that the child was not made for grammar, but gram- 
mar for the child ; and she has taken all possible advantage of 
the dramatic instinct, the joy of “let’s pretend,” which is in all 
healthy children. The characters in the book really speak the 
French that one hears spoken, not the French that we used to 
learn at school, revelling in the obsolete. We congratulate 
Mrs. Frazer ; and still more the children who are lucky enough 
to be taught out of her book. bala 
- “The Beginners’ French Grammar and Exercise Book,” by 
R. H. Harper (Rivington, Percival & Co), has been produced 
in the belief that most grammars. and exercise books are “ too 
advanced for mere beginners.” But surely more advanced 
| grammars. contain also the elementary portions which alone 
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are given here. We do not think such books as these, though 
this is well done as far as it goes, are a real help. They 
multiply the number of books to be learnt from; and as 
most children, or very many, learn by the eye chiefly, it is im- 

rtant that the associations of memory should not be disturbed 
by the use of different books on the same subject: to say 


nothing of other considerations. 


Mr. Ernest Weekley’s “ Higher French Reader” (Clive) is a 
reading-book very much up to date. Loti, Huysmans, Zola, 
Richepin, Verlaine, Mallarmé, are all represented. But it is no 
enthusiasm for “ naturalistes * or “ symbolistes”” that has led to 
this, at first sight, somewhat surprising selection ; it is merely 
that these writers yield a fine harvest of hard words and obscure 

ssages, such as the examiner, bent on baffling, loves to find. 

ould it not have been kind to add a few notes? However, 
the passages chosen are not quite so difficult as the names of 
the authors might suggest. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


7 MONG the best-known monthlies it is unquestionable that 


one has now to turn to the “ New Review” for literature 
and literary criticism that are not contemptibly beneath the best 
Continental standards. Unfortunately Mr. Henley, able editor 
though he is, does not always distinguish where literary phrasing 
is appropriate and where it is offensively obtrusive. Thus in the 
most important article of the number, the fourth in “The 
Foreigner in the Farmyard” series, by Mr. Ernest E. Williams, 
our attention was constantly distracted from the subject by a 
pointless phraseology of the so-called “literary” order. Does 
Mr. Henley need to be informed that in an article of a com- 
mercial and statistical nature, the essential is the plainest, 
clearest writing? We ask the question because we fancy’ we 
could almost point out those passages in the article which 
have been written by Mr. Williams and those which have been 
written or revised by Mr.. Henley. The result. is an absurd 
hodge-podge of the two writers. With regard to the article 
itself : it treats of the increasing imports of butter and cheese 
(often adulterated) from abroad, and suggests in the case of 
butter co-operation among farmers on the Plunkett and Win- 
chilsea system, together with a protective tariff and an official 
analysis of butter samples. In the matter of cheese Mr. 
Williams advocates, in addition to the above-mentioned measures, 
an extension of the Merchandise Marks Act, the abolition of pre- 
ferential rates on foreign produce granted by our railways in spite 
of legislation and State grants to dairy associations for experts in 
cheesemaking. Mr. de Thierry’s article on ‘ England and her 
Colonies” we deal with elsewhere. Mr. Whibley writes in- 
terestingly about Charles Joseph, Prince de Ligne. In the 
course of a long life he appears to have said one or two smart 
things. When some one asked him “Are you married?” he 
replied, “Oui, mais si peu.” Just before he died he madea 
last epigram about the Congress of Vienna—* Le Congrés ne 
marche pas; il danse.” What Mr. C. F. Keary’s “ Phantasies” 
are all about we endeavoured in vain to discover : it reminded 
us of Olive Schreiner’s less happy method of allegory. The 
Rev. T. E. Brown descants on Spenser not without insight ; 
but we do not care for such stuff as “A foul caitiff is the man 
that from Spenser can swill as from a trough the pig-wash. of 
obscenity,” which is mere pulpit eloquence. “The Descent of 
Ishtar” is (like the new instalment of Mr. Henry James’s 
“What Maisie Knew”) profoundly uninteresting. ‘ Roast 
Apples,” by Mr. Charles Marriott, is weird and worth reading ; 
whilst Mr. Basil Thomson contributes a curious study of life in 
the New Hebrides called “ The Wild Man.” The number is 
interesting, but lacking in actuality. 

There is less entertainment than usual in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for this month, though there is some amusement 
and a certain amount of good criticism in the article on “ Recent 
Books.” The latest novels by M. Huysmans and M. Anatole 
France are sympathetically sketched, a little thunderstorm s 
prepared for the author of “Trooper Peter Halket,” and a 
cracker is tied to the retreating tails of Messrs. Henley and 
Henderson, editors of the Centenary Burns. Mr. H. Fielding 
presents a most attractive picture of Buddhist charity in his 
account of the famine in Burma, and Mr. J. Y. Simpson con- 
tributes the first instalment of his paper on Siberian prisons, 
telling of the long and dreary journey from Russia. Dr. Louis 
Robinson reviews the effect that the revolutionary Darwinian 
theories must make upon the position of the amateur naturalist 
—a question of no small importance. Until the doctrine of 
evolution is sucked in, so to speak, with the mother’s milk, 
many otherwise useful observations may go astray into fruitless 
channels, to say nothing of the amateur’s lost peace of mind 
when he .remembers that the province in which:his fathers 
happily pottered is now “surveyed, mapped, and annexed by 
the speculative professor,” who is often a somewhat disdainful 
perpen. The two political articles deal with Lord Cromer’s 

eport and the Navy Estimates. The latter is an outspoken 
criticism of Mr. Goschen as a man who really is not certain 
what the Navy requires, and cannot, therefore, be expected to 
show much determination as to the manner in which the re- 
quirements are to be attained. : 
_. There is an important. article in Macmillan’s” on the 
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“ Remaking of the Army,” by Stevinus. The writer ably covers 
a wide field, and puts his recommendation well. He a; 
with Sir William Jervois, that the army must flot ‘be ened 
with the finding of garrisons for naval bases. Coast defence 
Should be given over to the navy, garrison artillery should be 
converted into marine artillery. The withdrawal of the 
Mediterranean and Colonial garrisons alone would mean nine 
regiments at Aldershot, and, as the writer adds, “ Parliament 
trusts the Admiralty, while it does not trust the War Office.” 
€olonel Trevor contributes a brief survey of the famine in 
India, and Mr. C. S. Loch, in discussing the Prince of Wales’s 
Hospital Fund, urges the creation of a representative central 
board “ for purposes of friendly co-operation and common help 
in our medical charities.” 

The “ Cornhill” is a very gallant number this month, full of 
most excellent stuff. Mr. Leslie Stephen goes closely into the 
relations between Scott and the Ballantynes, Scott and Con- 
stable—an interesting subject, and so well treated that quota- 
tion is almost impossible. A few pages further on Mr. C. J. 
Cornish writes an amazing account of the cost of country 
houses ; domestic economy is strangely interesting under any 
circumstances, and when the figures reach such levels as Mr. 
Cornish discusses the interest is almost feverish. Sir Walter 
Besant sweeps away all possible objections to his —— for 
a British festival day by premising his appeal with a hint that 


it is not directed to those who do not fancy it. Itisall very — 


well, Sir Walter says, for the cultivated Englishman to object 
to flags and festivals; but think of the lad born in White- 
chapel, and compare him to the American boy, brought up to 
reverence the flag and delight in his national history. Let 
there, therefore, be an annual celebration of April 23, because 
of—Shakspeare. Mr. Stephen Gwynn’ s Irish tale is amusing ; 
and Mr, Walter Ramal’s “The Moon’s Miracle” is a spirited 
and daring piece of bombastic vividness. 


There are two pretty papers in “Temple Bar” about two 
notable literary ladies, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter and Mrs. Vigor, 


and some more than passable short stories. Moreover, Miss 
Rhoda Broughton’s entertaining and pathetic “ Dear Faustina” 
continues as well as it promised. 
“ Longman’s” has a comprehensible scientific article from 
Me ee Allen, suggestive, as popular science should be ; 
~ ple me sip about the birds in Savernake Forest by Mr. 
udson ; and a little biography of “ A Perverse Widow,” 
Man ‘Catharine Boevey, a friend of Steele’s and an untiring 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow reaches Cape Town in this month’s 
“Harpers.” Speaking of the Jameson Raid, he says it “ was 
so domestic to South Africa that every Africander regarded it 
as peculiarly one for his people alone to consider”—in fact, . 
direct interference from home was a mistake, almost an insult. 
Mr. Charles F. Lummis’s third paper on Mexico is a panegyric 
on Porfirio Diaz, such a career as may well make an admirer a 
little light-headed. The magazine opens with a picture of 
American sympathy with the French Revolution, and an 
account of the misdeeds of Citizen Genet, the first Republican | 
or sent from France. 
The “Century” has some unpublished sketches which 
‘Thackeray made in Weimar, and an interesting appreciation 


of Mr. Samee Grey Barnard, a young American — who. 


scored a great success in the ’94 Exhibition at the Champ de 
Mars. There is a sketch of society in Georgetown at the 


beginning of this century. The rest of the magazine is chiefly 
occupied by Grant. 


= 
The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 


* must also entirely decline to enter int correspondence with writers. 


of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—7Zhe price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


AMERICA, 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL News ComPaAny’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs, DAMRELL & 
UpHAM’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
IIAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA.NIB EXTRACT. 


(TEA-LIKE.) 
‘The roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on 
a finely- —** Cocoaine. prod: 
boiling water, oe of whith with 
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PALL MALL CLUB. 


(ESTABLISHED .1893.) 
OFFICES: 60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


The Committee propose (prior to entering on New and Larger Pre- 
mises) to elect 500 New Town Members and 1,000 new Country Members, 
at the original subscription of £3 3s. and £1 1s. per annum respectively. 

The subscription for future members will then be raised to £5 5s. (Town) 


and £2 as. (Country). 
Arrangements are made to provide Members with Seats to View thé 
QUEEN'S PROCESSION on the line of route at moderate prices, 


_ For further particulars apply to the HON. SECRETARY, 
PALL MALL CLUB OFFICES, 
60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 


The Saturpay Review. 
Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


‘SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 

Managers {C- RITZ. Chef'de Cuisine : Mattre ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


Borwick’s 
Powder 


Bland Sons’ 


BORE RIFLE. 
Double-barrel Hammerless Ejector, with Telescopic Sights. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.R.H. PRINCE HENRI D’ORLEANS 
And used by him during his recent Expedition through Tibet. 


THOMAS BLAND & SONS, 
430 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
WORKS: BIRMINGHAM. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN 


CARRIAGE PAID. WH ISKY. 
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GEORGE BACK & CO. 
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VENING, The New 


MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. 
&c. &c. Doors open at 7.30. 


Row SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS.—ANNUAL 
ae ty of the SOCIETY NOW OPEN at the Society's Gallery, 


A. STEWART, Secretary. 


‘erms words, words per thousand ; in 

two = Paper inc Walkern Road Road, Stevenage. 

ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS, en | without reserve. An i t shi 
ment — ps from Constantinople, collected from the most famous in 
East, and pecimens from Mousoul, hestan, Shirvan, Kurdistan, 
and other centres in Soe. Paste, Afghanistan, &c. Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY will SELL by AUCTION: 
their, CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES Conduit 
W., the above ORIENTAL CARPETS 


Street, and 23a Maddox 
ne on April 8 and 9. —On View two days prior and morning of 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. ol 
& & GALLERIES, 9 Conduit S 
Street, OPEN DAILY for the es of FURNITUK 
Old and other property 


Maddox 
Pictures, Jewellery, Silv Plate, Chi 
in all parts of the country. Trade stocks promptly catalogued sold. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897. Two 


of One of One of Examination sion begins 14th.—For 


Yr Sc COLLEGE.—The EXAMI. 


Chief subj 
must be under a y to the Bursar, The Callege, Cheltenham. 


HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of 
the training-ships Arethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on 
shore, under the management of the Committee of the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destitute Children. Founded by the late William 
Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1,000 boys and girls are now being 
supported in the ships and homes. 

An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. Will each reader of thiS 
appeal, who believes in saving the children and sympathizes with the 
work done for their benefit in these ships and homes, kindly send a 
contribution for the support of the children? 

Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received 
by the London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., 
and by 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secretary. 

HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 

London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


BOOKS. 


—_+— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: “ BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
_ 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS. .—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 


finder extant. Please state wants.—Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, 
THE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. = Bre Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Presen 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Limited. 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, price 2s. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by 27 pest at following 
rates per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingdom .........43 8 2 
All other parts of the World I 10 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wma. DAWSON & SONS, Limitep, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS BOOKS, 


New Novel by the Author of “‘The Leavenworth Case,” 


THAT AFFAIR 
NEXT DOOR. 


By ANNA K. GREEN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


STEPHEN LESCOMBE, Bachelor of Arts, 


By Jutius H. Hurst. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Ready shortly. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., D.C.L. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Prize Edition, full gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

NEW VOLUME. 


ROBERT THE BRUCE, and the Struggle for 


Scottish Independence. By Sir Hersert MAXWELL, Bart., 


THE GOD-IDEA OF THE ANCIENTS; or, 


Sex in Religion. By Etiza GAMBLE, Author of The 
Evolution of Woman.” Crown 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 

Mrs, Gamble’s purpose has been not only to furnish a brief outline 
of religious growth, but to show the effect which each of the two 
forces, female and male, has had upon the development of our present 
God-idea. Her investigation of the subject has served to accentuate 
the conclusions arrived at in her earlier book relative to the inheritance 
of each of the two lines of sexual demarcation. [Ready Tuesday. 


HYPNOTISM AND ITS APPLICATION TO 


PRACTICAL MEDICINE, By Otto G. WETTERSTRAND, M.D., 
Member of the Society of Swedish Physicians at Stockholm, &e. 
Translated by HENRIK G, PETERSEN, M. 8vo. cloth, ros. 
[Ready Tuesday. 
and NEW YORK, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 
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BOER OF BRITISH POLICY. By Henry M. 

TANLEY, M.P. 

THE ETHICS OF EMPIRE. By H. F. Wvarr (Hon. Secretary of the 
* Seeley” Lecturers). 


THE ENCROACHMENT OF WOMEN. By Cuartes Wurs.ey. 
HOW I BECAME POPE. (By Pius II.) Translated by ALrrep N. MACFADYEN. 
A TURKISH “YOUNG PRETENDER.” By Lavy Currm. 
AGRA IN 38 A REPLY TO LORD ROBERTS. By Sir AUCKLAND 
Corvin, K. 1., K.C.M.G., C.1.E. 
ue. HERBERT SPENCER AND LORD SALISBURY ON EVOLU- 
TION. (Concluded.) By His Grace the Duke oF ARGYLL. 
RONSARD AND HIS VENDC€MOIS. By J. J. Jusszranp. 
(2) HOW POOR LADIES LIVE: a Reply. By Miss Exriza Orme. 
(2) HOW_ POOR LADIES MIGHT LIVE: an Answer from the Workhouse 
By Miss Epirn M. Suaw. 
GOETHE AS A STAGE MANAGER. By WatrtTer SHaw SPARROW. 
SOME IN SOCIAL LIFE DURING THE QUEEN'S REIGN. 
By the Right Hon. Sir ALGeRNon West, K.C.B. 
MR, rACRTER AND MANITOBA. By J. G. Sngap Cox (Editor of the 
abie 
“ THE pe aeerry OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE” AS A DIPLO- 
MATIC FOR 
(1) By REID. 
(2) By the Rev. Dr. Guinness Rocers. 
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Price 2s. 6d. Contents. 


By Macnus (Member of 
‘echnical Instruction tion). 


1. Episodes of the Month. 
2. Trade and Training in Germany. 
the Royal Commission on 
3. Helpless Europe. By Spenser WILKINSON. 
4- Arthur Hugh By F. Recinatp STATHAM. 
Fa Fishing in West A Bb Miss Mary H. KinGSLey. 
President McKinley. Maurice Low. 
A Recent Glance at Spain. FoREMAN. 
of a Philanthropic Pawn By Miss SELLERS. 
The Patriotic Editor in War. By Kamiral P/ H. Cotoms. 
American Affairs. 
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